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THE WAR. | it was an unprovoked breach of politeness to formulate it 
Te surrender of Toul and Strasburg came just at the 'in its unadorned nakedness in actual conversation with a 


right moment for Count Bismark. If they had held out | French statesman. If Count Bismark really said of the in- 


: | habitants of Alsace and Lorraine, “I am ectly aware that 
another |“ they do not desire us, we shall have hard work cut 
istice. As it is, Count Bismark can point = the fact | . out for us by them, but we a do otherwise a take 
moderation, He “te ack what “every advantage”—he must be set down as temporatih 
idence 0 w ls 
roar already in his power to take. Inasmuch, however, as — of distinguishing between frankness and brutality. 
; have been clear to both negotiators that France had | 2¢ is worthy of notice that throug hout these interviews the 
Se to gain and Germany wliting to lose by the pro- original motive of the war was not once mentioned. Count 
armistice, its precise details were not of much import- _ Bisatark now takes great care to treat the declaration of war 
ance. A nominal sus;ension of hostilities, to facilitate the by France as prompted by a desire to appropriate German 
discussion of terms which ‘the Provisidnal Government felt territory. How far this object might have supervened if the 
convinced would be rejected, would have been rather to the fortunes of the combatants had been reversed, is another 
of the Germans. The investment of Paris would U¢stion; but though the fact is now forgotten or ignored, the 
oe on, and, so far as appears, even the entry of the _ special object which the French Government avowedly pro- 
— qgambers of the Constituent Assembly into Paris would only Posed to itself was not the annexation of German, sersitony, 
commanding the city. This, on the whole, is the most Whihe, the Sen 
for German territory is concerned, there is no sufficient 
evidence to show that she would ever have broken it. What 
alarmed the French nation was the changed position of Prussia 
in Germany ; the absorption, in part accomplished and in part 
threatened, of all the German States into a great and ambitious 
inilitary monarchy. It was this that France desired to pre- 
vent; it was this that Germany asserted her right to effect. 
The first incidents of the conflict settled this question for ever. 
Whatever else Germany might have to fear, it was evident that 
the French by actually declaring war had putit out of their 
power to prevent the virtual incorporation of the South into the 
Northern Confederation. They might have done something in 
this direction by intrigue and diplomacy; they could do 
nothing when once they had supplied the precise external 
pressure which was needed to overcome the particularist 
jealousies of the independent States. It has suited Count 
BisMark’s purpose to represent the French declaration of war 
as dictated, not by this hostility to German unity, but by a 
recurrent and irrepressible desire for German territory; and 
by a curious coincidence it has suited the purpose of the Pro- 
visional Government to acquiesce in the misrepresentation. 
The former wanted a plea which might justify Germany in 
exacting a material guarantee against fy th invasions en 
ent with their having been merely referred to incidentally | @tter wanted a plea which might justify them in repudiat- 
or by way of iDustration. In that a Count Bismark might ing on the part of the French people all responsibility 
say with truth that he had declined to state his views until | fT the war begun by the French Hurenor.  M. Favre 
after the principle underlying them had been accepted ; while could hardly have denied that the dislike of Prussian aggran- 
M. Favre might say, with equal truth, that this or that de- dizement evinced by the deposed Government was shared 
nent beet mentioned as firming of tho| YY Se majority of Prech poldcans and in great 
territory to i m ; 

It ri of ot peas to determine whether M. Favre’s| France, before the present war broke out, hada fixed de- 
Report fairly represents what took place, because our estimate termination a all hazards to extend her frontier at the 
of Count Bisuank’s character will be seriously affected by the | @Xpense of Germany. Only he might have gone on with 
conclusion arrived at on this head. It is hard to believe that | ¢¥al truth to deny that Narourow III. had in this respect 
no more comprehensive denial of the accuracy of M. Favre's been more ambitious than his subjects. Of course Germany d 
Report than that given in the Prussian despatch of last Tuesday | ™9Y set up a very plausible claim to recoup herself out oi 
will be offered on Count Bisuau’s behalf, If nothing of the | French territory for the cost to which she has been put in 
sort is to be had, there will be no choice left but to suppose that | Tes!sting the French pretension to interfere in her internal 
the North-German Chancellor really displayed that singular affairs. But Count Biswasx: evidently wishes to place the 
absence of common, not to say diplomatic, courtesy which is | #7¢xations on which be intends vo: iristet.:im::theontegary. of 
apparent in M. Favre's account of what he said. Count | Decessary securities against prospective risks rather than of 
Bisuar has for some time proclaimed himself a believer in | C™Pensation for past sacrifices. 
what may be called the “wild-beast” or “strait-waistcoat”| The French appear to draw some small encouragement from 
theory of the French character. If this doctrine is really held | the military history of the last ten days. ‘They seem to have 
by him, it argues a want of political insight which is surprising | held their own in three separate engagements under the forts 
im 80 successful a diplomatist. But whether he really holds | of Paris on the 23rd, though, with their usual disregard of the 

At, or, as we are disposed to think more probable, only pro- | consequences of detected exaggeration, they did their best to 
to hold it for reasons which he does not make public, | destroy the effect of the news by greatly overrating their success. 


natural explanation of the contradictory statements about 
Mont Valérien. That it was not formally demanded as one 
of the conditions of the armistice appears from M. Favre’s 
own Report. That its surrender was suggested as one out of 
several possible arrangements does not seem to be denied by 
Count Bismark. The final selection of Tours as the proposed 
place of meeting disposed of this part of the question. It is 
remarkable that the official Prussian despatch of the 27th of 
September does not deny the substantial correctness of M. 
Favre's version of the negotiation. It concedes that his 

“shows a desire to give a truthful account of what 
“took place”; but it adds that it “is nevertheless inaccu- 
“rate.” The inaccuracy is then explained to consist in the 
comparative prominence assigned to the two subjects under 
consideration. ‘ ‘he question of an armistice was the chief 
“ point to be discussed. As regards the cession of territory, 
“ Count Biswark would only state his views when the prin- 
“ciple of a territorial cession shall have been accepted.” 
When M. Favre’s version is compared with this correction, 
no great divergence will be found to exist between them. It 
was the — rather than the details, of a territorial 
cession which M. Favre represents as having been under 
discussion, and though he mentions particular districts as 
included in Count Bismarx’s demand, this is quite consist- 
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On two occasions Marshal Bazainehasgiven the Prussians a good 
deal of trouble by sorties from Metz, and the mere knowledge 
that there are still French troops whom defeat has neither dis- 
mayed nor demoralized may give some much needed encou- 
ragement to those charged with the formation of a new army. 
On the other hand, this latter process will be rendered addition- 
ally difficult by the extended operations of the Prussian cavalry 
in the Northern departments. Whether the movement against 
Orleans is a prelude to an advance upon Tours with a vicw to 
driving the acting members of the Provisional Government stili 
further to the South, is still uncertain. A more serious move- 


ment is said to be in progress in the direction of Lyons. That | 


the great Southern city would demand the attention of the 
Prussians as soon as the force which has been besieging Stras- 
burg was free to march elsewhere, has all along been probable. 
Both as a strong fortress and as the most promising nucleus of a 
new army, Lyons is too formidable to be long left uncared for. 
The extreme Republicans, by way of preparation to meet this 
new danger, have been attempting to set aside the Provisional 
Government, but the defection of the National Guard to the 
side of the central authority has apparently been fatal to this 
design. If General CLusereT were hanged as a Prussian spy, 
the French would show more appreciation of their real foes 
than they have yet displayed. 


ITALY AND ROMF, 


‘Aa Italian Government, having once resolved to occupy 
Rome, wisely determined to employ a force large enough 
to render resistance impossible. Half of General Caporna’s 
army of 50,000 men would have easily disposed of the Port’s 
remaining troops, but the young and well-born enthusiasts 
who up to the last moment threatened a useless opposition 


would scarcely have been induced, even by the commands of 


the Pope himself, to lay down their arms before two or three 
times their own number. A siege or an assault would have 
‘caused wanton bloodshed, and the inhabitants might have 
suffered in the contest. The general in command was directed 
to avoid, in his language and in his acts, all appearance of 
hostility to the Pore. In taking possession of the city he 
professed to make an entry, and not to effect a conquest. It 
is perhaps not surprising that the Pore should, according 
to the statement of an Ultramontane paper, have informed 


the Envoy of the Italian Government that he and his: 


employers were no better than whited sepulchres. Trans- 
parent fictions, however courteous, are not to be tolerated 
except when they are used by saintly personages for the 
service of the Church. More recently the Porz has taken 
an attitude less manifestly at variance with his actual position, 
and he has so far submitted to necessity as to invite the 
presence of Italian troops within the precincts of the Leonine 
city for the maintenance of public order, and even to consent 
to an Italian occupation of the Castle of St. Angelo. There 
is no reason, however, for assuming that he is prepared to 
compromise pretensions which he has hitherto deemed it 
sacrilege to call in question. He is perfectly justified in 
assuming that the offers of the King of Iraty are suggested 
by policy rather than by generosity, and instead of accept- 
ing a part of his former possessions as a compensation he 
may fairly regard the Vatican as a remnant which has for 
the present been by the spoiler. During the remainder 
of his life he may, unless the Democratic party obtains con- 
trol of the Italian Government, with perfect impunity de- 
nounce the protectors who have taken possession of his 
property as whited sepulchres and excommunicated usurpers. 
His successor, although he may be equally entitled to all the 
indefeasible rights of the Holy See, will not attract the same 
sympathy when he claims a power which he will not 
have personally enjoyed. Hereditary right, though it is 
regarded by theoretical jurists as a creature of positive law, 
appeals more forcibly to the imagination than any elective 
function. The future Pore will, as far as temporal sove- 
reignty is concerned, be a Pretender, unconnected by blood 
with his predecessors who reigned. The divine right of the 
present Archbishops of Mayence orCologne to the principalities 
which once belonged to their sees is more utterly forgotten 
than the pretensions of the mediatized secular princes. 

- The advocates of the Temporal Power justly complain that 
the Italian occupation of Rome is inconsistent with the rules 
.of international law. By a generalization necessary in muni- 
cipaland international jurisprudence, all sovereigns are supposed 
-to0 enjoy equal rights and a common immunity from external 
interference. On the other hand, war and territorial conquest 
supersede all existing titles; and the Porr, at worst, only 
incurs the penalty which in all parts of Europe has again and 


‘what remains is in the highest degree precarious. 


again attached to the inability of rulers to defend their 
dominions. The only period of modern history in which the 
rights of weak sovereigns were in some degree guarded bya 
kind of federal power was the interval between the Con 

of Vienna and the Revolutions of 1848. While the five Gregg 
Powers controlled the affairs of the Continent, no Government 
would have ventured, without previous concert, to have 
absorbed a neighbouring principality. The seizure by Austria 
of the free city of Cracow was effected with the sanction of 
Russia and Prussia, in spite of the remonstrances of England, 
The system, while it was admirably effective in preserving the 
general peace, had the defect of relating only to the titles 
of Governments, to which the interests of subjects were often 
directly opposed. Before the commencement of the reyoly. 
tionary period it would have been impossible for Italy to get 
rid of her petty tyrants; and Germany had not yet entered 
on the task of completing her national unity. The creation of 
the Kingdom of Italy was not the result of legal doctrines, but 
of political and historical causes. The acquisition of Rome 
and its territories must be defended on the assumption both 
that the inhabitants desired annexation to the Italian Kingdom, 
and that the vicinity of a hostile and independent little State 
was dangerous to Italy. The Yabdet indignantly declares that 
the approval of the occupation by the English press deprives 
England henceforth of all title to the allegiance of Ireland, 
“ If sovereign rights are worthless in Rome, what are they 
“ worth in Dublin?” The answer is that, in the opinion of 
the majority of Englishmen, it is both a moral and a practi- 
cable duty to retuin the sovereignty of Ireland in spite of the 
disaffection of a part of the populace. At the same time they 
hold that Rome will be better governed by the King of 
Iraty than by the Popz, and they know that the recent 
change would have long since taken place but for the inter- 
ference of a foreign Government. ‘lhe Catholic world, far 
which the Pore is sometimes said to have held his dominions 
on trust, abstains from raising through its various Govern- 
ments any objection to the Italian enterprise. If the Holy 
See had no special connexion with Italy, the maintenance of 
an alien State in the centre of the peninsula would have 
justified a war of conquest. A petty Italian potentate was 
morally bound to show political deference to the Government 
which represented the entire nation outside of his borders. 


If the question of the expropriation of the Pope is to be 
considered with reference rather to principles than to facts, it 
may be remarked that he has consistently elected to rely on a 
sanction which has nothing to do with international law. In 
the Syllabus, now retrospectively covered by infallible autho- 
rity, the Porr has declared that the temporal power is neces- 
sary, not for the discharge of mundane duties, but for the 
due performance of his spiritual functions. It evidently 
follows that his title would not be invalidated by any 
degree of misgovernment, or by the incompatibility of his 
sovereignty with the welfare of Europe or of mankind. 
The monstrous crimes and follies which are imputed to 
the Roman Court by Garipatpr in his puerile romance 
could not, if they were practised in real life, overrule an 
ordinance of divine and perpetual obligation. The neigh- 
bours of an infallible and indefeasible sovereign may naturally 
complain of the difficulty of dealing with an exceptional and 
transcendental Power. Encroachment on the sacred domain 
would, on the principle established by the Pore himself, be 
not so much a crime asa sin only recognisable by ecclesias- 
tical tribunals. The supernatural remedies against violence 
are now, as ever, at the uncontrolled disposal of the Pore. 
In former times they were sufficient to deter hostility as well as 
to punish it; and if they have now lost their ancient efficacy 
they cannot be reinforced by the aid of secular Governments. 
The rules of international law are, like other human composi- 
tions, conditional and limited in their effect. Pius IX. has 
habitually disclaimed their binding force by asserting his own 
incapacity to enter into a contract which might in any respect 
infringe on the rights of the Church. The proverbial non 
possumus proves to have two meanings, and the Pore must 
now be content to use the phrase in its literal sense. 


If the arguments of the Papal party are either unsound or 
inoperative against accomplished facts, their apprehensions 
and regrets are thoroughly well-founded. It is true that the 
Roman Catholic Church has suffered a heavy blow, and there 
is every reason to believe that the loss will be progressive. 
The residue of titular sovereignty is but a paltry substitute 
for the city and territory of Rome; and the sea A 

e 
middle ages the Church gained by almost every transaction, and 
there were no backward footsteps. Henceforth one advantage 
and prerogative after another will be withdrawn, and there isno 
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chance of compensation. As Sir G. Bowyer says, an Italian 
Government may at any time, without waiting for a Papal 
jnvitation or permission, send a regiment across the Tiber to 
suppress disturbances which it may possibly have encouraged. 
He also reasonably anticipates that the pious adjurations and 
censures which the Pops has constantly lavished on the King 
of Iraty may hereafter be resented by the suspension of any 
Perey ate which may have been stipulated or pro- 
mised. The Prussian Government allowed the King of Hanover 
a large pension after his dethronement, but when it found that 
an hostility as implacable as that of the Pore to Italy expressed 
itself in overt acts, further instalments were withdrawn. The 
Vatican Hill will require supervision as much as the Ghetto, 
to which the Jews in Rome were restricted by the pious 
jealousy of the Popes. It will be impossible permanently to 
tolerate the extravagances of the Jesuit newspapers, more 
ially since the claim of former Popes to release subjects 
from their allegiance has become infallibly legitimate. The 
most hopeless symptom of the Porr’s condition is the utter 
indifference which has attended his fall. The Catholics 
throughout the world appear to regard the event with indif- 
ference; the Protestants themselves are scarcely jubilant in 
portion to their ostensible triumph. It may be doubted 
whether the italian Government, though it has for the moment 
baffled its revolutionary opponents, greatly rejoices in the 
acquisition of an inconvenient capital, or in the humiliation of 
an enemy who was rather troublesome than formidable. The 
rest of Europe is sufficiently occupied with matters more im- 
portant than the collapse of an obsolete institution. 


THE GERMAN CONDITIONS OF PEACE, _ 


Nes question whether the German conditions of peace are 
equitable and judicious may be an interesting subject 
of discussion, but for the moment it possesses no practical 
importance. The question is not how Count Bismark may 
satisfy English or neutral opinion, but whether the Govern- 
ment which he represents is able and resolved to impose on 
France the terms suggested in his circular despatches. The 
demand of the cession of Metz and Strasburg, though it is 
in the highest degree offensive to French susceptibility, is 
neither so unjust in itself nor so dangerous to neutral States 
as to provoke any active intervention on behalf of France. If 
it were conceivable that the Prussian Government should 
consult England on the expediency of its demand, Lord 
GraNVILLe would probably reply on behalf of himself and his 
colleagues that by razing the fortifications of Metz and 
Strasburg, and perhaps of the other strongholds near the 
frontier, France would afford Germany a security against 
invasion which is in fact scarcely required. Great political 
and military changes must occur before Germany is here- 
after attacked by any neighbouring Power. For many 
generations, in the midst of incessant wars, Sparta was 
safe from invasion, although it was not even sur- 
rounded by a wall. It may be approximately true that in 
twenty successive wars Germany was never the aggressor, 
although Count Bismark forgets the dynastic and political 
quarrel of Austria and Prussia with the Republic of 1792. 
‘The remaining wars have for two centuries been commenced 
by successive French Governments for the spoliation or divi- 
sion of Germany; but it was against Austria or against 
Prussia, and with the aid of German allies, that the old 
Monarchy, the Republic, and the Empire pursued their 
ambitious designs. Napoeon III. and his advisers, notwith- 
standing their incredible rashness, would never have com- 
menced the present war but for the assurance of incapable 
diplomatists that Bavaria and Wurtemberg, if not Hanover, 
would welcome the aid of France in the hope of relieving 
themselves from Prussian supremacy. It may be doubted 
whether Naroteon I. in the height of his power would 
have challenged the enemy who has utterly defeated his 


Successor. For more than one generation Germany would | 


be secure against any French invasion if her troops 
Were to-morrow unconditionally withdrawn from the soil 
of France. A dispassionate adviser would further ex- 
Plain that a disaffected province is a cause of weakness 
cather than of additional strength; and he might in con- 
caision appeal to the compassion which ought to be excited 
by the disappointment and humiliation of Frenchmen even 
more strongly than by their material sufferings. If the 
Prussian Minister still’ maintained his original opinion, the 
Foie gr pata conversation would conclude with a hint that he 
ad long since been familiarly acquainted with all the 
commonplaces which bore on the question. He might add 
that he was more nearly concerned in satisfying his own 


England. The small German minority which protests against 

the dismemberment of a hostile State because it has suddenly 

become a Republic can scarcely be expected to exercise 

influence at the King of Prussta’s head-quarters, 

If material guarantees are deemed indispensable, it is fitting 

that they should be exacted “ not from any temporary Govern- 

“ ment of France, but from the French nation itself, which, 

“ no matter who were its rulers, has for centuries been in the 

“habit of invading Germany.” M. Favre's personal dis- 

claimer of a warlike policy might have deserved more attention 

than his repudiation of the responsibilities of the Empire, if 
the Government of which he is a principal member had not 

“ continued by its language and acts to stimulate the passions 

“of the French nation, to aggravate the hatred of a people 

“ already irritated by the sufferings of war, and to declare in 

‘advance unacceptable to France all terms acceptable to 

“Germany.” The extreme Liberals and Republicans are 

consistent with their traditions in their appeals to the popular 

animosity to the Germans, whom they still, in ignorance or 

with offensive affectation, uniformly designate as Prussians. 

Victor and Micueter shared with BErancer and TuIErs 

the guilt of exciting two generations of Frenchmen to repeat 

the crimes of the Empire by the robbery of the Rhine. Vicror 

Hveo still harps with indomitable perseverance on the mon- 

strously absurd pretensions of France to civilize Europe, and 

especially Germany, by force of arms. If an unconditional 

peace were concluded at this moment, the whole democratic 

press would unanimously attribute the moderation of the King 

of Prussia to his fear of the garrisons of Paris and of Metz. 

The author of a letter which was lately despatched in a bal- 

loon from Metz, or more probably composed in Paris, thought 

it worth while to assure his credulous countrymen that from 

the battle of Gravelotte to the last ineffectual sortie Bazarne 

had been victorious in every encounter. Allowance ought 
perhaps to be made for the necessity of encouraging a resist- 

ance which needs to be stimulated by hope; but the news- 

papers, the demagogues, and the local functionaries who 

happen to be at a distance from the seat of war vie with one 

another in supplying Count Bismark with excuses for declining 
all conditions of peace. The inaccuracy which has become 

ingrained in the official French character is remarkably illus- 

trated by M. Crémievx’s assertion, without any qualification, 

or any reference to the special grounds of a suggestion which 

was subsequently withdrawn, that the Prussian Minister had 
insisted on the surrénder of Fort St. Valérien, in the outskirts 
of Paris, as a condition of an armistice. 

It is probable that Count Bismark is sincere in his declara- 
tion that no disturbance of European peace is hereafter to be 
apprehended from Germany. It may indeed be plausibly 
urged that Prussia has both in former times and in the pre- 
sent day been an aggressive Power, and that she has not only 
consolidated her supremacy in Germany, but conquered a 
district belonging by race and language, and by voluntary 
attachment, to Denmark. Posen is Prussian only as Alsace 
and Lorraine are French, in virtue of superior force exer- 
cised for purposes of territorial aggrandizement. It is not 
impossible that the ruler of united Germany may at some 
future time desire a further extension of frontier ; but the 
army which has in a defensive war crushed the power of 
France would perhaps not be equally available for a war 
of conquest. Those who have studied German opinion 
in the literature which is the most authentic utter- 
ance of an educated people well know that the national 
aspirations are not directed to foreign conquest. While 
French writers have almost uniformly flattered the mili- 
tary vanity of their countrymen, the teachers of Germany 
have habitually held out the unity of the nation as the prin~ 
cipal object of patriotic enterprise. The whole inquiry is 
to a great extent hypothetical and idle. Count Bismarx’s 
State papers, while they touch incidentally on the motives 
and general policy of his Government, are primarily intended 
to communicate to Germany, to France, to Europe the terms 
which are to be imposed on the defeated belligerent. It 
is possible that he may even wish to moderate beforehand 
the popular demands which might be encouraged by further 
success. When he issued the Circulars in the middle of 
September, and when he afterwards received M. JuLes Favre 
at Ferriéres, he probably considered that the time for con- 
cluding an advantageous peace had not yet arrived. It may 
be presumed that the Kine and his principal generals have 
satisfied themselves of their ability to compel the surrender 
of Paris ; and they have good reason to believe that with the 
fall of the capital all serious resistance would be at an end. 
Marshal Bazatne, after the failure of more than one gal- 
lant attempt to break through the enemy’s lines, has made an 


countrymen than in earning the dispassionate approval of 


unacceptable offer to capitulate which can only have been 
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prompted. by the conscious helplessness of his position. With 
the fall of Metz, the besieging troops will be disposable for the 
capture of Phalsburg and Bitsch, and Strasburg as well as Toul 
is already in the hands of the Germans. If Paris is taken 
before winter, there will be no longer a French army, and 
only a few fortresses will still hold out against the conqueror. 
If fortune remains faithful to the German standards, Count 
Bismark will be able to dictate a peace, and he will not be 
compelled to apologize for the severity of its terms. Itmay be 
hoped that, should the superiority of the German armies be 
still more exhaustively proved, the supposed necessity of guard- 
ing against future French invasions will not be deemed more 
urgent. The possibility of a successful resistance in Paris 
is apparently not considered in the German calculations. 


THE MINISTRY AND THE DEMOCRATS. 


‘T length a. Cabinet Council has met. During the seven 
; weeks which have elapsed since the Mimistry last assem- 
bled events have happened of a significance and importance 
equal to any which the last seven centuries of history have 
recorded. ‘Che faceof Europe has been changed. Ata single 
bound one State has lifted itself into an uncontrollable supre- 
macy, not only of political influence, but of material power. 
An Empire has: been. destroyed, and the great country of 
France is literally rolling in the dust. The Ministers of our 
own great nation have not taken that mutual counsel and 
advice which common feeling suggests to friends in the pre- 
sence of a great emergency which concerns only a family or 
small social circle. As one of them observes, they cannot be 
expected for ever to sit ata round table and offer perpetual 
advice to each other, although it might be answered that there 
are occasions on which even to do this might not be altogether 
superfluous. They have either, as in Scotland, made speeches 
which had better not have been spoken, or they have gone into 
shooting-quarters; or, as in the case of the Premier and the 
Foreign Secretary, they have done what nobody exactly 
knows, and what there is no great anxiety to tell us. It might 
have been thought, were not the English Constitution the riddle 
which it is, that the great Council of a Nation governed by Par- 
liamentary representation, in spite of the claims of grouse 
and idges, might have been called together; or that, 
somehow, some device might have been extemporized for an 
occasion which is certainly without precedent, to get at the 
real sentiments of the nation; or, if it were impossible for the 
Government and the governed to exchange mutual confi- 
dences, that, anyhow, the members of the Cabinet should 
have availed themselves of that old-fashioned policy by which, as 
iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance of 
his friend. We should be unjust to Mr. GLapsToNE to say that 
he has altogether neglected the wisdom of Sotomon. He has 
taken sweet counsel—but it is with ALLEN and APPLEGARTH, 
not with his colleagues; he has had his confidences with the 
Socialists and Red Republicans; he has received advice and 
exchanged deliberations with Messrs. ConcrEve and BErEsty, 
and the advocates of a new moral and political world; he 
has been dictated to by BrapLaucn and OpceEr. 

As far as the European world knows, and as far as the 
Government of England is concerned, France and Prussia 
are left to gather the attitude and public sentiments of 
this great country from the fact that the Premrer is in 
confidential communication with the English and foreign 
representatives of Communism, and that London is traversed 
by Republican processions, and our public places occupied 
in force once a week by mobs howling for a universal 
European Republic. What France and Prussia can see is 
the red flag waving in our streets, and the red sashes of 
the Reign of Terror reproduced by Mr. Giapstone’s advisers. 
We may know what empty folly this insolence covers; we 
may know how little we are to be judged by these mis- 
chievous absurdities. But it is not to be expected that 
others can judge usin this way. It is boasted by the London 
Republicans that a great change has come over public opinion 
in this country, and that whereas about two months ago England 
applauded the rising of Germany in self-defence against 
aggression, now that a Republic has been proclaimed by a few 
gentlemen of the Paris pavement, we must intervene, and more 
substantially than by diplomatic pour-parlers, in favour of 
the policy announced by M. Crémrevux at Tours. That is to 
say, for the sake of a Republic which does not even 
exist on paper, England must be prepared to intervene, 
and if need be to enforce her demands alike against 
the requirements of Prussia and the unquestionable ne- 
cessities of France. This is, whether the true state 
of things or not, the position which at this moment 
England occupies in the eyes of Europe. We know that this 


ig not a true view of the case; but itis one other than which | 


it is almost impossible for the Continental Powers to take, 
London, and, as it is announced, all the great towns of 
England, represented by Republican demonstrations—the 
Land and Labour League, that is to say Communism, received 
in Downing Street—Mr. Guapstone bland, affable, and 
communicative to the Secretary of the French Repub- 
lican Committee—these things form a picture of English 
policy which may be well misunderstood out of England, 
And we must say that it is a very disastrous and ominous 
one; it is full of dangers to ourselves, full of dangers to others, 
To Prussia it ean only produce exasperation and anger; to 
France, and especially to the French Socialists and Republicans, 
it can only cause false hopes and expectations of substantia] 


-succour which will never be realized; to Russia it can only 
' tend to give increased boldness in the development of her old 
_ designs against the independence of Turkey; and to all the 
| other countries of Europe the result will be the conviction 
that either England has no foreign policy, or is content to 
accept it at the dictation of London mobs. Mr. Giapstong 
may thus far only have incurred just blame for having given 
oceasion to this misconception of the public feeling of 
England by his injudicious interview with the most con- 
temptible and ignorant section of the English people, and 
by his connivance at demonstrations on the part of 
the most mischievous and dangerous classes of London, 
But a further and worse danger will be incurred if he 
and his colleagues persist in their present course; if, on 
the one hand, he allows his subordinates, like Mr. Bruce 
in his Scottish tour, to advance as the decision of the 
Government that we are not called upon to undertake either 
novel or immediate efforts for the national defence; or if, on 
the other hand, he permits the insolent ravings of BrapLavcn 
and OpGEr and ConGreEVE to go forth as the representation of 
the deliberate and well-considered sentiments of England, 
Mr. GLapsTONE is in many ways a wonderful Minister, but 
the present is an emergency to which it is to be hoped, judg- 
ing from the events of the last few weeks, rather than to be 
expected, that, as regards our Foreign policy represented by 
the worst utterances of the popular voice, he will be found 
equal. 


SIR HENRY BULWER ON MEDIATION, 


IR HENRY BULWER is a far better diplomatist than 
Mr. Lowe, but it would be easier to estimate their 
comparative soundness of political judgment if both were 
equally plain-spoken. In a long and active life Mr. Lowe 
has never yet discovered the advantage of consulting the 
weaknesses, the prejudices, or the feelings of mankind. That 
which seems to a keen and unsympathetic intellect to be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, always 
furnishes the substance of his discourse. The conduct of 
human affairs might or might not be easier and more satis- 
factory if every man had a window in his breast; but as long 
as total or partial reserve is the general rule, exceptional and 
unqualified candour incurs certain disadvantages. A nation, 
like a private person, is entitled and even bound habitually 
to give a large share of its attention to its own safety and 
interests; but open and gratuitous avowals of egotism are not 
calculated to conciliate confidence. Mr. Lows, speaking for 
his colleagues as well as for himself, declared at Elgin that 
their paramount object was to avoid any entanglement in the 
war. When the indispensable condition of absolute security 
is satisfied, the Government is not unwilling to serve either 
or both the belligerents by any means which may involve 
neither risk nor expense. The resolution is in present 
circumstances prudent and justifiable; but Mr. Lows’s 
| declaration is not likely to increase the influence of England 
| either with France or with Germany. When Mr. Lowe was 
| employed many years ago to carry a Bill for depriving the 
_ Corporation of Liverpool of certain dues, he commenced his 
argument by a general attack on the principle of corporate 
property. Ata later period he endeavoured to facilitate the 
adoption of the Revised Code by the use of hostile and con- 
temptuous language to the schoolmasters, the inspectors, the 
managers, the subscribers, and all other persons engaged in 
the business of education. Now, for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the European position of his country, he informs the world 

| that the Cabinet has determined to allow no other motive to 
interfere with the purest insular selfishness. Sir Henry 
Butwer expresses confidence in the unrivalled tact of the 
Foreign Minister; and it is true that, except in his dealings 
with the Colonies, Lord GranviLte has not been in the 
habit of giving unn offence; but the Cabinets with 
which he deals know that he can only represent the opinions 
of his Government, and they may think Mr. Lowe the 
sincerest and most trustworthy exponent of the Ministerial 
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icy. ‘Sir H. Butwer carries to excess the diplomatic 
parce of using complimentary phrases when he refers to Mr. 
Gxapstone as the great Minister of a great country. If 


_ official knowledge, ‘Parliamentary experienee, and copious 
- eloquence constitute’ greatness, Mr. GLapsronE may perhaps 


‘be called great as a domestic legislator and politician; but he 


“has never displayed any sympathy with the greatness of Eng-~ 


land, and’ since the commencement of the present war the 
most communicative of Ministers‘has, of set purpose or in mere 
jndifference, abstained from furnishing his countrymen with a- 
word ora hint for their guidance. His time and his attention ‘ 
-are at the service of any disaffected knot of agitators which 
-ean acquire fresh notoriety from the recognition afforded them - 
‘py the head of the Government. For Hurope, and for Eng- 
‘Jand in her international relations, he has not thought it 
. to exhibit, or perhaps to feel, any solicitude. 4 
Sir Henry Butwer, while he is careful not “to mar a 
“&pegotiation by stating crudely and broadly in the first 
instance the result he desires to arrive at,” vigorously urges 
onthe Government the duty of offering to the belligerents 
-ay suggestions which may tend to-restore peace. He evi- 
-@ently believes, perhaps on suflicient grounds, that the 
‘Ministers are restrained by excessive timidity, and by fear 
of giving offence to either poe: It is: probable that the 
German newspapers, if not the Kine and his Minister, would 
express irritation if they were recommended by neutral 
Governments to relinquish the proposed fruit of their gigantic 
_ efforts; and it is certain that Frenchmen of all parties, and 
more-especially the extreme Republicans, would insult and 
-wilify any Power which endeavoured to reconcile them to the 
painful conditions of peace; but Count Bismarx’s argument for 
taking away a portion of French territory is equally applicable 
‘to the unpleasant incidents of friendly mediation. As the 
French will resent the German victories, even if they ultimately 
:retain’Metz and Strasburg, the’belligerents will long continue 
to denounce the apathy or the officious meddling of an 
‘impartial looker-on. Both consbatants desire at the least to 


t by that benevolent neutrality which Count Brernstorrr | 


lately imagined. Adviee might give offence, but the 


coldness which: withholds it is also liable to unfavourable con- 


«struction. 


Itis true that the Government which would have most to | 


gain by friendly mediation interposes with singular awkward- 
ness the most unnecessary impediments to any overtures which 
-might proceed from England. M. Jurzs Favre appears not 
“to perceive the impropriety of exchanging polite communi- 
tations with English Republican malcontents or with Irish 
Fenians. ‘While English ‘money, skill, and labour are un- 
sparingly devoted to the .assistance of French victims of the 
“war, special facilities and honours are tendered to the members 
ofan Irish ambulance which characteristically commences its 
Services with a wanton insult to its English predecessors. The 
“recognition of Mr. OpcEr as the bearer of a semi-diplomatic 
~message from.a fraction of the London rabble would be less 
excusable if Mr. GLapstonz had not countenanced M. Favae’s 
misapprehension. dt is stated with much probability that 
~M.'Tmers is instructed to endeavour ‘to purchase a Russian 
allianee by promising the 

Policy hostile to England; but the blunders of an extempo- 
nized Government.on the verge of despair ought not to be too 


A few years since, in.a time of comparative tranquillity 
which might have been supposed to require little diplomatic 
activity,the Prime. Musisrer, who was then the most popular 

of English statesmen, kept the attention of Parliament and of 
the country constantly fixed on Continental affairs, and more 
“particularly on the establishment of the Italian Kingdom. In 
the present crisis, which deservedly absorbs universal atten- 
tion, Mr. Guapstonr composes essays on the Ballot, and Mr. 
Disrazit, who :might have been thought more capable of 
‘ising to the greatness of the occasion, interests himself witha 
twaddling and irrelevant reference to a guarantee of one of 
thednland provinces of Prussia, given, it is said, at the Con- 
“gress of Vienna. It ismotsurprising that Sir Henry Bunwer 
‘should: deprecate the determination of a man to let his fellow- 
‘creature drown in preference to wetting a foot to save him. 
There may perhaps be sufficient reasons at any given moment 
i passive non-intervention; but there is reason to 
fear that the policy of the Government depends, not on con- 
‘siderations of immediate expediency, but.on a fixed determina- 
tion to escape all responsibility. Excessive caution and deliberate 
(Prudence jare not convertible terms. ‘The double Treaty 
‘whieh exaggerated alarm substituted for a simple declaration 
of English policy was:the reshest measure which a reckless 
Government have adopted. 
Although Sir H. Buzwer’s implied censure of the Govern- 
parhaps be deserved, the policy which he would 


of France to an Eastern’ 
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recommend is not entitled to approval until it is more fully 
explained. ‘The risk of giving offence to eithér combatant or 
to both might for an adequate objeet be: incurred ; 
but menaees of an intervention’ which would be practically 
impossible ought to be carefully avoided ; ‘and itis ‘useless to 
offer advice until there is a reasonable probability ‘that it will 
be accepted. Before many weeks have the vessel 
which is now labouring in’ the trough of the sea will. either 
have righted itself or have -heeled irrecoverably over. ‘The 
German leaders believe that they see their way to a crowning 
triumph which will enable ‘them? to impose their own terms 
on the‘eonquered enemy. If ‘their anticipations are realized, 


they may perhaps be inducéd to listen te-counsels of moderation , 


whieh will afford the Prussian Government support against the 
unreasonable demands-of popular opinion. Onheother hand, 
it is evident that the successful defence‘of Paris-would fun- 
damentally alter the relation of the belligerents and modify 
the terms of peaee. Notwithstanding conventionally cour- 
-teous professions of confidence in Mr. GLapstonz’s Government. 
Sir H. Butwer scareely conceals his apprehension that thé 
Ministers cannot be trusted to adopt a spirited policy, if it 
should be required. As a water-doetor prescribes the water- 
cure for the most dissimilar complaints, there are politicians 
who exaggerate into a superstition the wholesome doctrine of 
neutrality. Sir H. Burwer’s experience has taught him that 
“ the soul which animates a statesman or a ‘State makes or 
‘“ mars his or its power in council or in action,” but he can 
hope to animate the Prmme Muusrer with the soul 
which he describes. His own seems to involve the re- 
tirement of the Germans from the walls of Paris to the pro- 
vinces ‘which they will have fully conquered when the 
besieged fortresses have fallen. “The ion is worth the 
consideration of the King of Prussia, but it would not be 
satisfactory to Franee. 
THE FUTURE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY, 
postponement of the elections for the Constituent 
Assembly was natural, if not inevitable, as soon.as the 
Provisional Government had ascertained that no armistice 
would be granted except. on terms to which France would 
mot consent to listen. It would) have been possible, of course, 
to convoke it either at Tours or atsome town further to the 
‘South, and there,.equally as elsewhere, its members might 
have passed the formal resolutions which are the principal aid 
that a legislative body can give to a besieged capital or an 
occupied province. But the Provisional Government pro- 
bably feared—or, if they did not, we may be sure’that some 
of their more advanced feared —that a Con- 
stituent Assembly might not content itself with voting that 
Paris had deserved well of its country, or ‘that Alsace 
is worthy to remain French. If, relying on ‘its tech- 
nical competence, the Assembly had gone on to con- 
struct a Constitution, the extreme Republicans might 
ihave. greatly suffered by the compulsory absence of the 
deputies for Paris. Under ‘tthe new «apportionment of 
representatives the department of the Seine will return forty- 
threemembers. At present indeed the Provisional Govern- 
ment can count upon the thoroughgoing support of the Paris 
deputies, but it is uncertain whether this harmony will out- 
Jast ‘the .coincidence which .has made the Paris deputies 
identical with the Provisional Government. M. Rocuzrorr, 
and-even M. Gamperra, were returned for quite other quali- 
ties than those which the of the:times seems to have 
developed in them, and: it is possible that, if Paris were 
left to her choice, she might provide them with colleagues, or 
ven with successors, who would reproduce their former 
extravagance rather than their Jater patriotism. The ex- 
treme Republicans have some reason therefore for feeling 
‘alarmed at the thought of a Constituent Assembly in 
which Paris would be unrepresented. If the siege were pro- 
Jonged for more than a few weeks, it might perhaps be neces- 
sary to disregard this objection; but, in the first instance, 
a Government constituted as thepresent is could not with 
decency presume to set it aside. 

Nor would they be. well advised in setting it aside, even if 
the more advanced members of their party «were disposed to 
forgive them for doing so. An Assembly to which Paris and 
some .of the most populous and flourishing departments of the 
North returned no members would exhibit an undue propor- 
tion of rural representatives, and though, in the absence of 
anything better, the peasantry and the small proprietors are 
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certain to be repudiated by the Parisians the moment they 
were again in communication with the rest of France, so that 
this premature attempt at constitutional legislation would only 
result in another revolution. It might happen that the weight 
of Lyons and the Southern cities in the Assembly would be 
sufficient to counterbalance this danger. In that case, how- 
ever, France would at once be confronted by another. The 
Republican element in the Assembly would be composed of 
unknown men, who would have to earn a reputation for them- 
selves, The real leaders of the party would be shut up in 
Paris, and all the youthful ambition of Democratic France 
would feel that it had to make hay while the sun shone. 
Popularity is often gained more rapidly by inflammatory 
speeches than by solid services, and it is pretty certain that if 
the Assembly had met as was at first intended and had gone 
on to real business, the alternatives presented to it would 
have been injudicious conservatism or indiscriminate destruc- 
tion. It isa point of more immediate interest to determine 
* what effect the postponement of the Elections will have on 
the prosecution of the war. This depends on the degree to 
which the whole population of France is animated by the 
spirit of resistance which is in the ascendant at Paris, and in 
the Provisional Government. Supposing that the enthusiasm 
is equally distributed over the whole country, there would 
no doubt be an advantage in having a centre of authority 
universally recognised and competent to bind all French- 
men by the acts done by it on their behalf. On the contrary 
assumption, however, the Executive might have found the 
Assembly only a source of embarrassment. The French 
peasant is so well accustomed to obey orders, and to take 
his ideas from his official superiors, that as long as the prefect 
and the mayor of his commune tell him that peace is im- 
possible, and that he has nothing to do but to submit to 
Prussian exactions until he is drafted into the National Guard, 
or a corps of Free Shooters, it is quite possible that, whatever 
may be his real wishes, he may offer neither contradiction nor 
resistance. But if, instead of a resolute Executive which 
knows its own mind, and has no end in view but the organiza- 
tion and despatch of all the available troops to the armies of 
the Loire or the Rhone, a deliberative body becomes the 
immediate object of the peasant’s thoughts, he may begin to 
ask himself whether the sacrifices demanded from him are 
really necessary, and whether peace, even upon German 
terms, is not better than a continuance of the war. 
What answer he would give to this inquiry we do not 
profess to know. ll that we say is, that in the one case 
the question would come before him and might suggest the 
thought of submission, whereas in the other case it might 
be some time before this would happen. What the feeling 
of the majority of Frenchmen with regard to the war really 
is there are not, so far as we know, any sufficient data 
on which to found a conclusion. That Paris for the time is 
bent upon resistance seems clear. At least, no weight need be 
attached to the rumours to the contrary which come from the 
Prussian camp. The investing troops can hardly see what is 
going on the other side of the fortifications, and their only 
source of information other than a superhuman keenness of 
eyesight must be the reports of deserters or prisoners. At 
the best this is a suspicious authority, and in the present 
instance it is doubtful whether the Germans can command 
even this. But of the popular feeling outside Paris the re- 
ports are few and contradictory. There is some talk of a 
levée en masse, but this expedient is rarely worth much 
when it has to be suggested from above. Nothing is known 
as to the number or quality of the volunteer recruits, nor 
have they as yet shown themselves an element of any strength 


general, he would probably be able to snatch an occasional 
success with the more seasoned troops at his disposal, and g 
little encouragement of this sort would be of immense value, 
both in raising the courage of his raw levies and in attractj 
additional recruits. If under these circumstances there wag 
still a lack of men, the problem would obviously have been 
solved, and all that would remain to be done would be ty 
make peace without further delay. 

It is the misfortune of France at this moment that ghe 
wants the one spell which can effectually draw out the 
latent forces of popular resistance. In every instance jp 
which reverses, such as she has lately sustained, have been 
turned into victories, there has been good generalship either 
discoverable at home, or supplied from without. It js 
true, no doubt, that there has as yet been very little time 
for this necessary element to show itself. But the fact 
that its absence is easily explained will not make the effects 
of that absence less disastrous. Unless some unforeseen 
change takes place in this respect, France will probably be 
reduced to see the enthusiasm of her people remain doubtful 
for want of a leader competent to call it forth, or blaze up and 
die amidst fresh disasters f~ want of a leader competent to 
turn it to account. 


MR. BRUCE IN SCOTLAND. 


bp of the standing grievances in household management 
is the jealousy exhibited by the gentlemen and ladies of 
the servants’-hall about taking any work out of their “ depart- 
“ment.” No servant—we beg pardon, no domestic employé 
or employée—will recognise the household or its necessities 
except in his or her own special sphere. The drawing-room 
may be in flames, but not a housemaid will stir in the depart- 
ment of the footman. The staircase may be flooded from 
bursting pipes, but it is not withit the arrangement of the 
housework for a daughter of the spit and saucepan to 
ascend from the kitchen. It is a fact within our own e 

rience that one young lady will dust the inside of a door, but 
disdains to touch the outside. Something of the same stern 
reluctance to do a colleague’s work might be useful in the 
household of the State. In point of fact it is so. The chief 
Secretaries, it is understood, are in practice nearly supreme 
over their own offices, and it is only on rare occasions that 
the Premier brings a question belonging to a special depart- 
ment before the collective wisdom of a Cabinet Council. He 
interferes as little as he can with the heads of departments, 
and heads of departments not unnaturally refer to him as 
seldom as possible. This is the way the work of the State is, 
in fact, carried on. What we have to regret is, that this is 
not acknowledged. If one Secre will not do another 
Secretary’s work, he is not called upon to talk about it. Were 
this the case, we should not have to witness such an exhibition 
as Mr. Bruce has just made of himself before his Scotch con- 
stituents. He is Home Secretary, as the country knows to its 
serious cost. He is not to be expected to know anything about 
Foreign Affairs; what a pity it is then that he thinks him- 
self bound to talk about them! ‘The state of our National 
Defences, Army Organization, the Volunteers, our Foreign 
Policy, these are not in Mr. Bruce's department. Why does 
he prattle about them? Nobody expects a Cabinet Minister 
to be omniscient, and certainly Mr. Bruce himself is a stand- 
ing warning against any such wild anticipation. Mr. Bruce, 
one would think, had quite enough to do, and more than he 


in the defence of the provinces. At the same time 
it is necessary to be on our guard against a too hasty had much rather that Mr. Bruce would mind his own 
inference from these facts. The French peasant may be business, which he has never minded yet, and keep our 
slow in coming forward as a soldier, and not very efficient streets clear from Republican demonstrations, defend the 
when he does come forward. And yet notwithstanding | Parks from Sunday blasphemy and sedition, and expend his 
this there may be a store of determination somewhere in vigilance on the peace and police of the capital, than meddle: 


his character, just as we know that there is a large un- 
developed capacity of soldierly excellence. But as yet there 
is not, at all events in the north of France, even a nucleus of 
an army to which he can join himself. If he sets up as a 
Free Shooter or as a Mobile Guard, he knows that as soon as 
the Prussians make their appearance he will have to lay down 
his arms or to be shot. With such an army as the German 
in the field, anything like local resistance is simply hopeless. 
Every man that can be spared from the provinces not yet occu- 
pied by them should be sent off to some common centre, which 
might be changed from time to time as the approach of the 
enemy made it necessary, and there trained under competent 
officers for later appearance in the field. If the army thus con- 
stituted were under the command of a thoroughly competent 


| 


has done, in attending to London thieves and smoke; the 
official who could not mediate between the British public 
and the British cabman could hardly be expected to offer an 
opinion on interference between France and Prussia. We 


with things which are too high for him. The Home Office is 
Mr. Bruce’s Sparta ; let him show how he has adorned it, and 
we will listen to him, even though he gives an account of his 
stewardship at Glasgow, a place not likely to know or care 
much about his management of London. ‘To be sure he 
does refer to his own office, and complains bitterly of the 
criticisms which have been made- upon his administration of 
that office. He cannot understand why he has been so specially 
attacked, utterly unconscious that it may be because he has been 
specially inefficient. However, he regrets, as he has regretted 
before, that his performances have fallen short of his promises, 
or rather the promises which the QuEN was advised to make 
for the Home Secretary at the opening of the late Session. 
Mr. Bruce has not brought in his Trade-Unions Bill, nor his 
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«ensing Bill, nor his Mines Regulation Bill, as he under- 
took to do. But he is going to do it all—next year. Here 
we must observe that Mr. Bruce does not do full justice 
to his masterly inactivity. There are such matters as the 
Municipality o London, the regulation of County Finances, 
the Turnpike Acts, the improvement of the Police Force, and 
the great Sewage and Drainage questions, which await, and 
are likely enough to wait, the master-mind. But Mr. Bruce 
jg not without a certain crafty cleverness. The question being 
as to what he has left undone in his own department, he 
upon what his colleagues have done. Question: 
Why have you not carried a Licensing Bill? Answer: 
Lock how Mr. Forster has succeeded with the Education 
ion. Indignant Londoner: What about our cabs? 
Home Secretary: The Irish Land Bill. Asked about a 
Public Prosecutor, Mr. Secretary gives his opinion, and a 
very crude and false one, on the influence of GozTue and 
Kant on the political unification of Germany. There is this 
characteristic peculiar to minds of a certain cast, that not 
content with displaying deplorable incapacity in their own 
immediate business, they go out of their way to show their 
ignorance about everything else. Sufficient, one would 
have thought, for Mr. Bruce to prove that he could not 
manage the Home Office, without plunging into the infi- 
nite abysses of what he knows nothing about. Mr. Bruce 
was not called upon to give us his fancy picture of all 
Germany sitting down to compare Prussia and Austria, and 
assigning the hegemony to Berlin after a sort of plébiscite 
of small States. Common people think that the supremacy 
of Prussia was established by Sadowa, rather than by any 
“ natural uniting of the German States about Prussia.” What 
we want at the Home Office is not a Professor of Modern 
History, but in plain words a Head Policeman. 


But from Bruce the historian let us proceed to Bruce the 
statesman. The peculiarity of the position of our Govern- 
ment towards the present war seems to be that what they 
do is perhaps right enough, but the less that is said about their 
reasons, and in the way of justification, perhaps the better. 
That this is so, is inseparable perhaps from the nature of 
neutrality. Say what we will of it, the neutral position 
is not dignified. England ought to occupy no other aspect 
towards the belligerents than that of neutrality, but it frets 
us all. It does not suit the national temper. It does 
not fall in with our English traditions, or altogether with 
our taste, end with the old bull-dog temper which, perhaps 
very improperly, we have not quite got rid of; and there- 
fore it is that we are somewhat impatient at being congra- 
tulated on our pacific attitude. In spite of our reason, 
we do not quite acquiesce in Mr. Lows’s elaborate and 
somewhat insolent homily on the necessity of our accepting 
@ non-military and pacific rdle. When the Zimes argues, 
as it did on Monday, that we must henceforth accept a 
very subordinate place in the European States system, we 
saw perhaps that there was some truth in it; but the truth 
is just a trifle disagreeable. What, however, we are obliged 
to swallow from Mr. Lowe, it is a positive insult to have to 
endure from Mr. Bruce. Mr. Bruce vindicating English 
neutrality recalls the proverbial judge whose decisions would 
probably be correct, but whose reasons for his conclusions 
would be sure to be wrong. And Mr. Bruce not only vindi- 
cates our neutrality, but, because he has not enough of his 
Own incapacity to get over, takes in hand the duty of vindi- 
cating the incapacity of every other branch of the public 
service, 

Mr. Bruce actually undertakes the defence of the War 
Office. Mr. Bruce is not one of those who can discover 
in the present state of things any such “ immediate or 
,, Pressing danger to this country as would lead us suddenly 

to change our system or to rush into rash revolutions.” 
Few of us would charge Mr. Bruce with any proclivity to— 
as he with a happy alliteration expresses it—rush into rash 
revolutions, But what Mr. Bruce deprecates is rash revolu- 
tions rushed into for a certain reason. ‘The present state of 
things does not justify a sudden change of system; an imme- 
diate or pressing danger would. If this has any meaning, 
Which, coming from Mr. Bruce, it probably has not, it 
implies that were an enemy to have effected a land- 
‘ng on British soil, the “immediate and pressing” need of 
action would have arrived. But not till then. At present 
we have absolutely nothing to dread. We had a danger- 
ous neighbour; as Mr. Bruce observes, France might have 
found us incapable of resistance. We were till this last 
August exposed to immediate and pressing danger; and we 
met it by reduci i , 

et it by reducing, during the last two years, our naval and 
military establishments. Now that the danger from France 


is removed, Mr. Bruce ought in consistency not only t 
have argued, as he does, that there is no call upon us to 
increase our military efficiency, but that there is every 
reason still further to reduce bellicose establishments. If Mr. 
Bruce’s view of our foreign relations is sound, Mr. CARDWELL 
ought to meet Parliament, not with a scheme for reor- 
ganizing the army, and putting the Militia and Volunteers 
to some use, but with a direct intimation that the Reserve 
may now be disbanded. “ Where lies the danger to England? 
“Where is the immediate danger to England? Certainly 
“ not from France.” Therefore, it did threaten from France— 
a compliment from an English Secretary of State which the 
French people may be trusted to appreciate. The storm, 
according to Mr. Bruce, has blown over; and the political 
heaven is without a cloud. “Is it from Prussia?” The 
“ thing hardly requires arguing.” Prussia cannot transport 
her army here, cannot reinforce it, cannot supply it with 
material; and if Prussia could, Prussia would not. Such is 
Mr. Brucer’s pleasant vision of the situation. The answer is, 
that it is a very unlikely and difficult thing for Prussia, or 
any other country, to land sufficient stores and artillery for 
the conquest of England—about as unlikely a thing as the 
siege of Paris by Prussia. Perfidious France might have 
been guilty of a sudden attack on an ally; but Prussia 
which never appropriated any part of Poland, Prussia which 
was so self-denying in the Danish matter, Prussia which has 
never wiped out a single independent State from the map of 
Europe, the Prussia of Sadowa and BismarkK—no neighbour 
can have anything to dread from a community so unambitious 
and peace-loving. It may be true, Mr. Bruce candidly admits, 
that “at this moment we could hardly meet Prussia upon 
“ equal terms in the field,” yet there is time enough for us to 
look about us. An army of less than 100,000 men can “hardl 

“ meet” a force of more than 600,000 in the open field; but 
a great change in our admirable system is to be deprecated. 
Mr. CaRDWELL proceeds slowly and cautiously, but he is 
justified in abstaining from any violent change, especially as 
regards the Volunteers. The Volunteers, Mr. Bruce thinks, 
are a very creditable force, and “raised under very remarkable 
“ circumstances.” Which may well be; very remarkable 
circumstances indeed, considering that these circumstances, 
according to the Home Secretary, required the Volunteers 
to give neither time nor efficiency to their work. But on 
this force, which from its very nature is neither trained nor 
efficient, nor, as matters stand, can be expected to be trained 
or efficient, Mr. Bruce rests his hope. ‘“ The more Volunteers 
“ study the subject”—that is, the more they realize Mr. Bruce’s 
ideal of a Volunteer force which gives no time to military 
duties--the more effective they will become; and in case 
of invasion their efficiency will be proved, because by 
that time they will have acquired the very acme of in- 
capacity and insufficiency. The fact is, Mr. Bruce measures 
other folk’s corn by his own bushel. He is, according to his 
lights, right enough. He illustrates what he teaches, and 
fulfils his own idea. He is his own model Volunteer, and 
the very highest efficiency in inefficiency, the very largest 
capacity to display incapacity, he presents in his own person. 
If Mr. GLapstone’s Ministry can live through another series 
of Mr. Bruce’s speeches to his constituents, it will last as long 
as the Long Parliament. — ae 


THE WAR OF 1870. 
xi 


pas great war which we are now watching through its pro- 
gress, without being able to realize the depth of passion and 
intensity of suffering that the words imply, will leave many 
lessons to be studied hereafter when the time for cooler observa- 
tion arrives. At present it seems vain to hope that politicians 
of any class can divest themselves of their personal sentiments 
sufficiently to take a clear view of its causes, or understand 
the bitterness, the product of centuries of history, with which 
it is waged. But the military conclusions to be drawn are 
more obvious and ready. All the world, for instance, has 
already found out, what it hardly should have needed new 
examples to teach, that mere dash (or élan, to use the more 
fashionable phrase) is no substitute for continuous exertion, 
that armies which are very brave and confident in themselves 
in the morning before an action may make a most disgraceful 
retreat at its close when worsted, that to push a beaten enemy 
hard at all costs is the way to reap great successes from 
smaller ones, and, above all, that an unsound military 
system, neglecting discipline for appearance, and putting 
personal sycophancy in place of professional zeal, may make 
a show that as long as peace lasts shall deceive the world, its 
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masters, and even the individuals that compose it, into a vain | follow out implicitly Manwont’s prophecy, and to assert thatthe 
belief in its efficiency, while quite unfit to encounter the rough | check of the invading armies at these obstacles will neces. 


test. of war. But if we look at the campaign in a strictly 
scientific view, it may be doubted whether war carried on by 


the enormous masses of men of late used can be as fruitful in | 
strategic lessons as those of the first part of this century. The- 
decisive fighting at Forbach, which first showed the hostile , 
-armies in their true colours, as Weissenburg and Worth first _ 


proved the inferior perception of the French staff, was fought 
before strategy came into play at.all on the German side, being 


simply the direct collision of the nearest parts of the opposing | 
lines gathered on the Saar, and brought on by the mere will | 


of a subordinate Prussian general. 


The operations which | 


‘hemmed B.zaine into Metz seem rather to have been carried | 
on from one stage to another by the mere force of events, than | 
to have formed parts of an original design ; while the annihi- | 


lation of MacMatton’s army—the most remarkable military 
event, beyond doubt, since the retreat from Moscow—was due 


quite as much to the biundering fatuity which incurred the | 
peril, as to the promptness with which the French mistake was | 
| Stand. 


turned to account by General Mo.tke. 


Yet the war will by no means be without its special mili- 
tary lessons whon studied observantly. And chief among 
them is the knowledge that it. gives us of the true value of 
foriresses im these days of imereased armaments. Evidently 
this mode of defending a country has becn raised in estima- 
tion by recent events, and we are able to deduce from these, 
with tolerable certainty, the rales for the iuiure employment 


of the military engineer when preparing the defence of a_ 


country against its neighbours. Fortifications put at random | 


round frontier towns are plainly of as little value as it has 
beeu the jashion for any military critic to imagine. Their 


importance is direetly connected, not with their supposed | 
strength, or the number of inhabitants protected, or even the | 


size of the district they appear to shelter, but with their com- 
mand of the great thoroughfares which railways, or in some 
cases rivers, form for the supply of the invading armies. 
Toul, up to a few days simce, was a point of more vital 
importance to the German strategy than Strasburg—not to 
mention the score of places which have not been attacked 


at all—becanse it severed completely the railway com- 


munication between the Rhine frontier and Paris. And 
the mention of Toul and Strasburg points to an element 
not hitherto sufficiently considered in this question. Hach of 
these places has only just fallen; but Toul was very weak and 
Strasburg strong, and the one vital difference which made the 
defence of the former seem so formidable, and the capture of 
the latter only a matter of steady work, was the distance of 
Toul from the invading frontier. Strasburg lay ready to 
hand for the German siege-trains to be brought before it. 
Toul, with a very small increase of strength, might be defying 
the enemy and impeding his whole operations for a month to 


come. <A heavy train for siege purposes would almost absorb, 


during its passage, the resources of a line of railroad, and 
complicate immensely the difficulties of supply for an in- 
vading army. Hence it appears that one special element in the 
future defence of a country should be to close the main 
railroads by fortresses, with the special condition that these 
should be considerably retired from the frontier, so as to 
enhance the difficulty of attacking them in form. 

The importance of very large fortresses, viewed separately, 
is sufficiently manifested by the case of Metz. We may speak 
here freely without judging of the future. Few would have 
supposed, before this war began, that a place of even that size 
and strength could have sheltered the force which Bazarne 
has maintained there, that it could in fact give protection 
and even an immediate base of operations to.an army of 100,000 
men. Had this turn of events been foreseen, and the French 
Administration provided for the force to be detained there a 
six-months’ stock of supplies, itis very possible that they might 
have given employment for the same time to at least double 
the#same number of Germans, who are troublesome to feed, 
and are subtracted from the force which might be overrunning 
France and compelling a peace. It is already plain that 
there are good reasons for no attempt being here made 
to begin an actual’ siege, which would probably exhaust 
the means more necessary before Paris; whilst the process 
of blockade ‘in such a case tests the endurance of the investors 
hardly less than that of the invested. It is another proof of 
Mo.rkr’s far-seeing intelligence that he would have willingly 
dispensed with this episode in the campaign had not circum- 
stances and the forwardness of others forced it upon him. 

As to Paris, it is too little as yet to say that, but for the 


‘works which now girdle her, the war would have come to an 
end at the middle of last month, Yet it is far from possible to 


sarily lead to their retreat from-France. "We believe that 
that wise critic would have altered his dicta on this and many 
other points, could he have foreseen the enormous advan: 

for offensive strategy which steam and the electric telegraph 
have furnished. He would have been slow to assert thus 
positively views which make no allowance for this 
change, just as he would no longer have argued about fron. 
tier bases had he lived to see all Germany knit together ' into 
one vast military base of warlike operations against her @ 
enemy by the force of a new political sentiment, aided by the 
material advantages of her increased civilization. How fer 
the dangers to which the German armies are theoretic 
exposed are outweighed by those circumstances of the cage 
which are practically in their favour, is a problem yet un- 
solved, and very different from that which the Marshal hag 
before him when he wrote of fortifying capitals. The brief 
review to which we proceed of events recorded since we last 
wrote may help us to understand how the conditions really 


The particulars that have reached us of the action of the 
19th near Sceaux—the first contest before Paris—are chie 
important as showing that the French failure is ascribed 
beyond doubt to the misconduct of a battalion, made up of the 
debris of the First and Third Zouaves, formerly looked upon © 
as crack regiments in MacManon’s own corps. Where these 
men came from does not appear. It is most probable that the 
were partly wilful stragglers from MacManon’s Second and 
Fourth Divisions, to which their former regiments had belonged. 
Their conduct was evidently disgraceful, and sufficiently 
proves that to dress a number of peasants from Alsace and 
Lorraine (the favourite recruiting grounds of these corps) in 
semi-Oriental costume, and let them follow out in France the 
loose traditions of disciple derived from Algerian service, is 
not a certain recipe for creating heroes. In short, the artificial 
value of the irregular system to which the French infantry 
have been all the more inclined since it was exaggerated in 
their crack regiments, has received its deathblow in the 
present campaign, which has lasted long enough to see raw 
National Guards enraged at the pusillanimity of the very 
troops they had been taught to regard as the flower of their 
regular army. There appears to be no doubt that General 
Dvucrot—not Vinoy, as the Prussians informed us—com- 
manded in this action, and that he has somehow escaped from 
his captors at Sedan, though not from his misfortunes. 

It was only natural that Trocuu should attempt a really 
serious attack whilst the Third Army was marching past Paris 
and exposing its right flank, nor was it less natural that, after 
his failure, he should confine his sorties to such partial and 
tentative assaults on the enemy’s outposts as those that we 
read of as made beyond the North, East, and South of Paris 
on the 23rd. The frequent mention of the fire of the forts 
upon the enemy in these affairs explains how little ground 
they give for boasting; yet it must be remembered that very 
slight advantages may be of the utmost importance to the 
garrison in restoring to its mixed elements some moral con- 
fidence in their own fighting powers. There is probably “J 
good ground for the current opinion that the Prussians wi 
make no serious attempt upon the place for at least a fort- 
night to come. 

The advance of a mere detachment on Orleans, followed 
instantly by the rumour of its cession to the Prussians, shows 
at once the present weakness of the French on the side of the 
Loire, and the determination of MoLTKE to allow no important 
force to collect near his flank. And the surprising ease with 
which Ke.ter’s column from Strasburg traversed the populous 
district of Mulhouse, and levied contributions at its will, proves 
how little hope there is that, in these days of highly organized 
armies, the occupation of a country can be interfered with by 
the mere ill-will of the population. Arms and organization 
are the requirements of modern war, no less than men, and it 
would seem that there is little hope of the three being com- 
bined in the requisite proportions in any of the outlying 
districts of France, so as to disturb the blockade of the capital, 
or the sieges of such minor places as Soissons. ; 

That Toul has yielded to a very moderate bombardment is 
not surprising, for every soldier in the place must have felt 
that it was impossible to hold it long if seriously attacked. 
But that General Unricu, who, coming suddenly into active 
service from the retired list, bad already bid fair to make a 
European name, should have confessed before Swiss gossips to 
being cowed—for that is the plain term—by the continuous 
fire into the place, and should have surrendered with 15,000 
troops, on the crest of his works being crowned, without 
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attempting to face an assault, more for his human 
feeling for the lives at. his disposal than for that resolution 
from which we had been taught to expect so much. Of 
the defence of Strasburg it will hereafter be written that it 
was well maintained, in a strictly formal sense, up to a 
certain time, but that the commander by no means fulfilled 
the pledges he had given for his obstinacy up to the last, 
nor showed any special resource during its progress. 

Marshal Bazaive has maintained his reputation hitherto for 
the more’ passive.description of courage, and the strong sorties 
out of Metz on the 23rd and 24th prove him still to have good 
control over his men. But were they the French of Souxt’s 
Peninsular campaign under Soutt’s own guidance, they would 
Jong ago have forced, albeit with heavy loss, some point in the 
vast circuit which encloses their compact forces. The com- 
mand of both banks of a. great river, so valuable in theory, 
has never been put to less. practical use by an army facing a 

jor, but far more widely distributed, enemy. Nor has 
the art of war received one special illustration since the 
campaign began from any officer of that country which, 
under the older Napoeon, taught it to all the world. 


GOOD ADVICE. . 


somewhere makes the remark that 
good advice, whereas everybody is always ready to take 
money; from which he infers, after his manner, that money is, 
incomperably superior to advice. We will not discuss the 
validity of the inference, but the facts. upon which it rests would 
seem to be matter of general notoriety. Everybody of a certain 
has through a period at which he believed it to be his 
duty to be constantly pointing out to his neighbours their pons 
course of conduct; and he has had opportunities for learning by 
ience that, as a seo rule, the less energy he 
in that direction the fewer words will be wasted. It is, 
however, curious to remark the persistency with which the delu- 
sion lingers, in spite of such experience, that good advice is a 
very useful article. People are never wanting who are ready to 
express aD an about all kinds of questions, whether of 
national or individual interest, and who are profoundly convinced 
that own view of the matter will do 
some ki apes tis still more singular, most people are 
as anxious to the ends of their lives to apply for good daeice as if 
there were a reasonable probability that they would act upon it. 
The illusion doubtless rests upon avery simple principle. We 
flatter ourselves that pure reasoning is.so important an element in 
determining our actions as com with instinct, prejudice, and 
habit, and we further imagine that it is so easy to transfer an 
a t from. our own minds to those of our neighbours by a 
few clever phrases, that it is no wonder if we attribute a magical 
influence to the expression of our judgment. We overlook the 
extreme difficulty of getting another person to place himself at 
our point of view; we fi t: what a different meaning the same 
words are apt to bear in di t minds; and we underrate the 
depth of the roots which a long-cherished opinion strikes in a 
man’s habits and persuasions, and consequently forget how intricate 
a task we shall have in uprooting and disentangling it from his 
accepted code of axioms. It is therefore common, in spite of 
constant experience to the contrary, to find an absurd estimate 
expressed in any particular case of the value of an article which 
in theory is generally allowed to be worthless. 
_ Wemay have noticed, for example, without in this place enter- 
ing upon the merits of the question, that our popular teachers have 
been speaking lately as if a word spoken in time would check the 
advance of armies and change the counsels of kings. It is supposed, 
that is, that in topics which they have been considering for years, 
and onwhich they are biassed by the strongest self-interest and 
peso by the most deeply-rooted associations, a few remarks 
m an indifferent spectator will change their whole current of 
opinion and make them see matters in an entirely new light. Of 
course we are only speaking of the more thoughtless advocates of 
mediation. The same amiable process of self-deception, however, 
1s constantly illustrated in matters of more private interest. It 
18 touching to see how deeply the parents of a lad are often con- 
vinced that his schoolmaster or tutor will be able to lead him int 
good courses simply by telling him occasionally that drunkenness 
18 a vice and idleness a shameful waste of time. They may pro- 
bably have propounded some such original sentiments to the youth 
themselves; and have had, one would think, the best opportunity 
of seeing how slowly such admirable doctrines sink into the mind 
of the recipient, and how slightly they affect his conduct. A 
tutor may of course produce an immense effect by the slow and 
indefinable influence of his character; he may teach the advan- 
tages of sobriety and industry by constantly setting an example 
of those qualities before the eyes of young men who look up 
to him; but the theory that he is to go shout dropping good 
Words in season, and that each of them is to be the seed From 
which is to sp i 


P 
which such a thing may happen; a hint at the right mo- 
may prevent a man from committing suicide 
8 name; but such words obey the great na’ 


ever takes 


law that the quantity produced is out of all proportion to the 
quantity which ever comes to anything. If the eggs of a single 
herring all came to life, and the process were repeated for a gene- 
ration or two, there would not be room for herrings in the ocean ; 
and if all the good advice bestowed on week days and Sundays 
fell upon fertile ground, the evil at present in the world would be 
fairly choked out of it by the gigantic harvest of virtuous actions. 
Yet the illusion generally survives the period of youth. A young 
gentleman who is about to perpetrate an imprudent marriage 
peparelly thinks it right to fortify himself by the opinions. of at 
east a few of his intimate friends, and the advice is generally 
taken and given without any perceptible smile appearing on the 
countenances of the parties to the conference. Whenever an 
aspirant to poetical honours is about to pl into print he 
becomes a nuisance to every acquaintance who is supposed to be 
capable of counting the number of feet in a verse; and, judging 
from the quantity of the material annually produced, it follows 
that the judgment of these critics, in spite of themselves, must 
either be ienient to the —- of idiocy or that it must be singularly 
insincere ; or, finally, which is probably the closest approximation 
to the truth, that it never produces any effect whatever. 
Meditating upon these things, an intelligent man must often 
ask himself what is the proper course of conduct to. be pursued 
under the circumstances. hen you are asked to advise a man 
who has suffered from several attacks of delirium tremens to con- 
fine himself in future to toast and water, is it better to go through 
the solemn farce, or to. rejeet it at: once and earn the character 
of a careless cynic? 
whether you think that it will on the whole be conducive to 
i ss that he shall marry his cook, or when a poor 
author invokes you as an oracle to divine the chances of his 
making his. fortune by the. publication of an, epic poem, what is 
the line of advice which is most likely to conduce to his and 
your own peace of mind? Looking at the matter from a 
urely selfish point of view there. can of course be little room 
or doubt, To persons about to ou should always say, Do ! 
Marry your cook by all means; pa Ds your volume of poems ; 
accept_an appointment to the post of Consul at Timbuetoo; go 
as a missionary to the Cannibal Islands; start a newspaper ; 
become a candidate for a seat in Parliament; buy a stud of race- 
horses; join a Spiritualist Freelove Association in the Far West ; 
enter the severest monastic order; try a new and infallible 
method of winning at Homburg; get yourself elected to the 
Papacy ; accept the Spanish crown; do anything or everything 
that comes into your head, and be grateful for the advice you 
have received. For, indeed, though it is unnecessary to express 
this part of the reasoning aloud, the advice is in nine cases out 
of ten nothing but the echo of your own predetermined course. 
ing advice is merely a branch of the art known as fishing for 
compliments, or, in other and less offensive language, it is merely 
one method of appealing for sympathy. The advisee has made up 
his mind to take the plunge, 8 4 pretty certain to take it under 
all circumstances; at any rate, if he does not take it, the failure 
will not be due to any hostile advice he may have received. 
Indeed the best chance of deterring him from action, if he pro- 
to adopt some very eccentric eourse of conduct, is to recom- 
mend it.as the most natural thing in the world, and thereby deprive 
it of some part of its charm to the imagination. The general 
case, however, is that the applicant is still shivering on the 
brink, feeling rather uncomfortable but quite determined; and 
the only question is whether, in the of bathers, he 
shall make a header 'y, or sneak in miserably, and 
perhaps fall prostrate in the attempt, with much suffering and 
many piteous outcries. It cannot be doubted that, if a thing is to 
be done, it is best done decisively ; and that the only course which 
remains to the friends of a man determined to rush violently down 
a steep place is to clear the path as much as possible, and to take 
care that at least he shall be spared a 3 which result from 
hesitation. There is, indeed, one cause of doubt which occasionally 
harasses the adviser in such cases. He has a weak desire to evade 
responsibility, and has a natural wish to be able, when the worst 
comes to the worst, to utter the complacent phrase, “I told you 
so!” We by no means deny that there is a great deal of innocent 
enjoyment in using that time-honoured formula; but we con- 
Py that on the whole, and making allowance for exceptional 
cases, the balance of advantages decidedly inclines to the other 
side. In the first place, there is the strong probability that the 
pride of the advisee will prevent him from confessing that the ex- 
periment was a failure; secondly, there is in many cases the 
prospect that, if it is a failure, he will not be in a position to re- 
proach you with the result ; and, finally, it is unnecessary to point 
out that, by a little judicious hedging, it is generally possible to 
secure both advantages. You can ost always say that your 
advice was not properly followed; your friend married his cook, 
and the marriage turned out badly, but then he neglected to 
make the proper settlements, or to introduce her judiciously to his 
acquaintance; he was elected Pope, and has found that there are 
some inconveniences even in being infallible, but he owed his 
success to conciliating the wrong set of Cardinals, or has adopted a 
foolish policy since the honour descended upon him. Considering 
the indefinite scope an ingenious 
utting the certainty of giving pain by saying No against 
Ponsiblity of being afterwards reproached for saying Yes, we can- 
not doubt as to the line of conduct which will be adopted by a 
consistently selfish person. 
Of course, if we are to argue the question on a different hypo- 
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thesis, the conclusion will be different. If a man really wishes to 
give such advice as may do some good to other people, he must 
take the consequences of his eccentric taste. He will have few 
consolations except those which result from a good conscience, or 
from the less worthy gratification of his own self-esteem. We can 
ouly make one suggestion for his guidance if he persists in com- 
mitting himself to so rash a course of conduct. He should remem- 
ber above all things the Johnsonese aphorism, that though you 
can provide a man with arguments, you cannot provide him with 
reasoning powers. You may do him some good by completing or 
correcting his information, but it is very unlikely that you will 
materially alter the way in which he reasons upon facts already 
known. Now as most people who ask for advice with any serious 
expectation of taking it must of necessity be foolish, and as a 
foolish — is just as likely to go wrong when his information 
is sound as when it is erroneous, it follows that the sphere open 


to the adviser is remarkably limited. One may succeed in keep- | 


ing a man straight by making him feel that he is ridiculous, 
or by encouraging him in moments of depression ; but the admin- 
istration of downright raw good advice, the unqualified remark 
Do this or Don’t do that, is about as profitless an expenditure of 
human energy as can easily be devised. 


POPPING THE QUESTION ON THE STAGE. 


— is a question which is assumed by ingenuous youth 
to be so universal that, in fact, one-half of the human race is 
supposed to ask it of the other half. The boy who contemplates 
his future at all takes for granted that he will some day ask 
some woman to marry him, and all girls suppose the time will 
come when they must answer Yes or No. The question, then, 
being at once inevitable and of so momentous a nature, and so 
much moreover hanging on the way of — it, and the whole 
subject, too, being shrouded in mystery—for, to the eternal 
honour of the sex who are questioned, a cloud rests on the manner 
and method of their questioners, and a delicate reticence forbids 
the illumination which experience might throw on this point— 
it is no wonder that youth ok should find the subject 
interesting, even when treated by fancy and in the abstract ; and 
should welcome that reading or dramatic representation through 
which alone can be derived hints, and the more definite and mas- 
terly instruction of example, as to the mode in which the ordeal 
should be gone through when the critical moment in their own 
personal history arrives. Nor does this natural spirit of inquiry 
miss its satisfaction. Fiction indeed has made it at once a duty 
and a delight to put young persons of either sex in the way of 
acquitting themselves with credit in what is conventionally 
assumed to be the most difficult, embarrassing, and even crucial 
moment of existence ; suggesting infinite alternatives, and adapting 
itself to every humour, so that no one need be driven, for want of 
example or precedent, to play a part for which nature has not 
fitted him. 

Considering how the drama undertakes to enact before men’s 
eyes every supreme moment incident to humanity, the art of 
making proposals ought by this time to be easy, and a study of 
genteel comedy ought to precede every declaration ; but in fact, 
and with one exception, it is not to the drama that the lover 
anxious to acquit himself with distinction should turn. Traged 
rarely deals in such amenities, and its precedents are full of ill 
omen; while comedy will only treat the affair as a joke. There is 
unfortunately an element of the ludicrous everywhere haunting this 
subject, rendering all direct representation hazardous. Playwrights 
shirk it for their dignified lovers, and actors mistrust their powers 
of subduing the ctator to any gravity of sympathy. A 
proposal involving the graceful emotions befitting the occasion 
is still a thing for the imagination to picture, not for more 
flippant eye and ear to witness. Therefore it belongs rather to 
the novel than even to the domestic drama. There is plenty of 
love-making on the stage, but the proposal either precedes the 
action—as when Millamant is all the way through considering 
whether she shall accept Mirabell or not, and triumphing in her 

wer; ‘I think I must resolve after all not to have you; well, 

won’t have you, Mirabell—I’m resolved—I think you may go. 
Ha, ha,ha! what would you give that you could help lovirg me! ” 
—or, like murder, it comes off behind the scenes ; or it is arranged, 
as the newspapers say, by the lady’s papa. Thus Boniface offers 
his daughter and her two onion ot ms to Gibbet. “And what 
think you, then, of my daughter Cherry for a wife ? ’—the high- 
wayman, as great a master of policy and of his feelings as his august 
betters in such contracts, replying, “ Look’ee, my dear Bonny; 
Cherry is the goddess I adore; but it isa maxim that man and 
wife should never have it in their power to hang one another, for, 
if they should, heaven have mercy on them both.” 

But such neatness and: readiness, such yen en of the situa- 
tion, as is here displayed, is no part of the conventual stage- 

roposal, It is the booby, the country bumpkin, the fop, the 

lunderer who makes his offer on the boards. Everybody 
is familiar with Lord Dundreary’s offer, and his philosophical 
preparation for either fortune. The past century was equally well 
acquainted with Wilful’s method of recommending himself :— 
“ A match or no match, cousin with the hard name. If you have 
a mind to be married, say the word and send for the piper. Say 
the word and I'll do’t; Wilful will do’t; that’s my crest ”:— 
and also with Steele’s Humphrey Gubbins’ notion of making 


himself agreeable to his cousin Bridget, or Parthenissa, as she prefers 
to call herself, keeping her Christian name as the greatest secret 
she has— Look ye, cousin, the old folks resolving to marry us, I 
thought it would be —_ to see how I liked you, as not cari 
to marry a pigina poke.” Goldsmith, too, is ingenious in predica- 
ments founded on the tyranny of ?—— in the disposing of their 
children. Thus Leontine, in the Good-Natured Man, havi 
brought home as his sister (who had been away with her aunt this 
ten years) the lady he is engaged to, is required by his father to 
make love to his ward, Miss Richland, who loses half her fortune 
| if she marries without her guardian’s consent, which of course 
she intends to do. She gets an inkling of the situation the 
moment before her reluctant lover arrives to pay his court, and 
resolves upon the most implicit acquiescence. First he stamm 
blunders, and throws all upon his father. “My father, madam, 
has some intentions—of explaining an affair—which—himself— 
can best explain.” In vain is he urged on by old Croaker 
| with “Call up a look, you dog.” He flounders into a dead 
| silence, which the senior hastens to attribute to the violence of 
| his passion. Miss Richland finds a great attraction in modest 
| diffidence —“A silent address is the genuine eloquence of sincerity.” 
“Madam,” says the father, “he has forgot to speak any other lan- 
| guage—silence is become his mother-tongue.” “ And it must be 
_ confessed, sir,” the lady blandly replies, “it speaks very powerfully 
in his favour.” Leontine, finding his modesty so attractive, now 
| tries what impudence will do, and loudly expresses his adora- 
tion :— 
_ Miss Ricutanp.—If I could flatter myself you thought as you speak, 
sir. 
LeontinE.—Doubt my sincerity, madam! By your dear self I swear 
Ask the brave if they desire glory ; ask cowards if they covet safety— 
Croaker.—Well, well, no more questions about it. 
LeontinE.—Ask the sick if they long for health ; ask misers if they love 
money—ask— 
Croaker.— Ask a fool if he can talk nonsense! What’s come over the 
boy? What signifies asking when there is not a soul to give you an 
— ? If you would ask to the purpose, ask this lady’s consent to make 
you happy. 
4 ny a indeed, sir, his uncommon ardour almost com- 
pels me—forces me to comply. 


The young widow has a peculiar place in the drama, especially in 
the French and what is borrowed from the French, because for 
her alone is it comme il faut to receive addresses direct; she alone 
is absolutely at her own disposal. But all love-making to widows 
on the stage is supposed to be directed to her purse. The lady 
is the dupe, and the audience the confidant, of a succession of 
mercenary suitors. But a certain formula of proposal has been 
always considered indispensable, even where parents manage 
everything, and this form affords an opportunity for comedy not 
to be passed by. Take the public offer of his hand made by 
M. Thomas Diafoirus, who comes upon the scene charged with a 
fine.speech for eve body concerned. He first mistakes his in- 
tended, to whom he is introduced for the first time, for her 
stepmother, and commences :—“ Madame, c’est avec justice que le 
ciel vous a concédé le nom de belle-mére”; but being set right 
in this particular by his father, no way abashed by the contre- 
temps, he addresses himself at once to the delivery of an offer 
of his heart and hand. We know "ay a likely enough to re- 
commend themselves in something the same strain, but, if so, the 
ladies say nothing about it :— 

Mademoiselle, ne plus ne moins que la statue de Memnon rendoit un son 
harmonieux lorsqu’elle venoit & étre éclairée des rayons du soleil, tout de 
méme me sens-je animé d’un doux transport 4 l'apparition du soleil de vos 
beautés, Et comme les naturalistes remarquent que la fleur nommée Hélio- 
trope tourne sans cesse vers cet astre du jour, aussi mon coeur d'ores-en-avant 
tournera-t-il toujours vers les astres resplendissants de vos yeux adorables, 
ainsi que vers son pole unique. Souffrez-donc, mademoiselle, que j’appende 
aujourd’hui & I’autel de vos charmes l’offrande de ce cceur, qui ne respire, et 
n’ambitionne autre gloire que d’étre toute sa vie, mademoiselle, votre tres- 
humble, trés-obéissant, et tres-fidéle serviteur et mari. 


The audience is quite ready to agree with Toinette that learning 
puts one in the way of saying very fine things. 

We have said that the technical declaration is shirked by the 
dramatist, with one exception. We need hardly say that the 
exception is Shakspeare. e might almost say that Shaks 
comes next to Mr. Trollope in the number and variety of his forms 
of proposal, and the visible zest and enjoyment with which he 
throws himself into the work. There are more offers of marriage 
in his plays than in all the witty comedies of a later age put 
together. It is this turn for matchmaking which has brought 
down upon him the censures of George Sand, who, in adapting 
Comme il vous plaira to the French stage, felt her moral sense 
wounded, and found much correction necessary to fit it for her 
refined countrymen. She complains that Shakspeare, by a strange 
and seemingly incom piheniiie contrast, has set the divinest 
grace by the side of the most frightful cynicism. “ Not only did 
he give the douce Audrey to the grivois Touchstone, but Celia 1s 
mismatched with the detestable Oliver.” Shakspeare has, indeed, 
a way of coming very promptly to the point, and accomplishes 
very quick reformations with a wedding in prospect. He will 
v _— off a marriage in a parenthesis. Thus the Duke ta 

Dear Isabel, 
I have a motion much imports your good, 
Whereto if you'll a willing ear incline, 
What’s mine is yours and what is yours is mine, 
In fact, he never allows the lady to doubt the sincerity of her 
lover’s intentions; all is honest and above board; there is a re- 
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assuring touch of business in his most romantic declarations. \ 
Fenton, in making love to Mistress Anne, confesses to her that 
her father will not believe but he wooes her for her money :— 
And tells me ’tis a thing impossible 
I should love thee but as a property. 
FENTON. 0, heaven so me in my time to come 
"Albeit I will confess thy father’s wealth 
Was the first motive that I woo’d thee, Anne : 
Yet wooing thee, I found thee of more value 
Than stamps in gold, or sums in sealed bags; 
And ’tis the very riches of thyself 
That now I aim at. 


We can conceive no wooing less to George ‘Sand’s taste than 
Henry V.’s; for in her numerous expositions of the passion, con- 
stancy, Which is the King’s one plea, and with Shakspeare pre- 
eminent, figures not only as an impossible virtue, but as no virtue 
at all:— 
| Ieannot out my eloquence, nor I have no cunning in protestation ; 
only downright oaths, which I never use till urged nor never break for 
ing. If thou canst love a fellow of this temper, Kate, whose face is not 
worth sunburning, that never looks in his glass for love of anything he sees 
there, let thine eye be thy cook. I speak to thee plain soldier: If thou 
canst love me for this, take me; if not, to say to thee—that I shall die is 
true; but—for thy love, by the Lord, no; yet I love thee too; and while 
thou livest, dear Kate, take a fellow of plain and uncoined constancy, for 
he perforce must do thee right, because he hath not the gift to woo in other 
places. 


For cynicism—the real thing—what can match the scene where 
Richard III. proposes himself to Anne? With what wonderful 
lausibility does he cheat a weak vain woman out of her grief and 

ae 5 and show us how it might be done! Nothing could be 
more masterly. The subject is clearly congenial. The gradations 
with which she is brought round from loathing and spitting to a 
half consent are possible as we read. Richard confesses his 
murders, but they were done for love of her; and he offers his 
sword “to hide in this true breast ”:— 

AnneE.—Well, well, put up your sword. 

Ricuarp.—Then say my peace is made. 

AnneE.—That shall you know hereafter. 

Ricwarp.—But I live in hope? 

AnnE.—AII men, I hope, live so. 

RicHarp.—Vouchsafe to wear this ring. 

AnneE.—To take is not to give. [ She puts on the ring. 
When Richard exclaims, 


Was ever woman in this humour wooed ? 

Was ever woman in this humour won ? 
it is not only Richard that triumphs, but the imagination that has 
wrought it out triumphs too. Again, what a delightful relish we 
detect in the situation where Petruchio proposes to Kate with 
that nice adjustment of pgs ga flattery by which the shrewish 
temper may be mastered, which yearns to hear pretty things and 
apg words, though it cannot help shying and snapping at 


And will you, nill you, I will marry you ? 

Now, Kate, I am a husband for your turn, 

For by this light whereby I see thy beauty 

(hy doth make me like thee well) 
‘hou must be married tono man but me, 

For I am he am born to tame you, Kate. 


Parents arranged marriages in Shakspeare’s days with probably 
ahigher idea of their rights than has since prevailed, but he 
would not have us suppose parental Lee gine to be everything 
andthe lady’s wishes nothing. Indeed all along it has been the 
part of the drama to relax the stern cords of mane authority, 
and plead the rights of the atfections—with Shakspeare the legi- 
timate rights. The three hundred pounds a year which recommend 
Slender to Master Page are to be no indemnification with the 
poet’s audience for the dulness which could not plead its own 
cause 

SaaLtow.—She’s coming ; to her, coz. O boy, thou hadst a father, 

Steyper.—I had a father, Mistress Anne; my uncle can tell you good 
jests of him. Pray you, uncle, tell Mistress Anne the jest how my father 
stole two geese out of a pen ; good uncle. 

LOw.—Mistress Anne, my cousin loves you. 

| cepa that I do, as well as any woman in Gloucestershire. 

SHattow.—He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. He will make 
you a hundred and fifty pound jointure. 

Anne.—Good Master Shallow, let him woo for himself, 


Our space, not our store of examples, fails us, though, as we 


have said, it is not in the drama that the real field of illustration 


— = lies. That must be explored at some future oppor- 


VILLAGE POLITICS IN FRANCE. 


Walle every gamin in Paris is shouting “Vive la Ré- 


p ublique!” graver heads are anxiously asking themselves 
How a is the Republic likely to live?” And this, it must be 
remembered, is no longer a question that depends simply on the 
mobility of the gamin of Paris or the humour of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. If the later Napoleonism has done nothing else, it has 
freed France from the despotism of its capital and greater towns. 
Prefect and priest have for the last twenty years been busy teach- 
the peasant —— of the country that the safety of the 
nation lies in their hands, and the peasant has learnt a lesson so 
ttering to his pride with very natural avidity. He is quite 


conscious that it was he who, in the teeth of “those gentlemen of 


Paris,” placed the Emperor on the throne, and that it was his 
emphatic “ Yes” in plébiscite after plébiscite which retained him 
there. With what sort of favour he is likely to regard, when 
once war has ceased to absorb his whole attention, a revolution 
which springs out of a street row, and a Government which con- 
sists og x of the deputies of Paris, it is not very difficult to 
guess, But it is far harder to say in what way the peasant will 

the question of the Republic itself. The truth is, we know 
next to nothing of the condition or the sympathies of rural France. 
The peasant is nowhere an easy person to become really . rag ae 
with, and the French peasant is the least of all. He is far 

leasanter to talk to than his English namesake, but he is just as 

istrustful. He has a sort of animal secrecy and wariness, and in 
the presence of men of better station and education than himself, 
although he is quite ready to display a democratic consciousness 
of equality which would be odd on this side of the Channel, he 
has all the caution and reticence of instinctive fear. Books help 
us very little indeed; nine out of ten French novels never stir 
beyond the Parisian boulevards, and the few that do, with one 
illustrious exception, either confine themselves, like Balzac, to 
country towns, or invent imaginary scenes of country innocence 
and repose. Perhaps the one person who knows the French 
peasant best is the Englishman who wanders from village to 
village with knapsack on his back. 

What strikes such a stranger most in the village population is 
its terrible ignorance. With Germany and Switzerland on one 
side of it, with England on the other, the educational standard of 
France is almost as low as that of Spain or Southern Italy. 
Among the facts that have most startled the Germans in the 
present war is the inability of half the prisoners they have taken 
to read or write. Many even of ‘the officers cannot sign their 
own names. But any one who has penetrated much into the 
rural life of France knows that this is only a fair indication 
of the educational state of the country. No doubt efforts have 
been made of late, especially under the administration of M. 
Duruy, to cope with this mass of ignorance ; and M. Jules Simon 
has done more than justice to the energy shown = woner Imperial 
Government. Schools have been built and the number of teachers 
greatly increased, but the quality of the instruction given remains 
as wretched as ever. The wretched pittance given to the school- 
master would counteract the good intentions of a thousand 
Ministers of Public Instruction. Simply to procure bread, the 
wretched dominie has to eke out his living by acting as clerk to 
the sous-préfet, if he is settled in acountry town ; or if in a village, 
by serving as bell-ringer, acolyte, church-sweeper to the priest. 
The value of the instruction given can easily be conjectured. 
That it has failed to produce any real effect on the prejudices or 
the superstitions of the peasant may be judged from the complaints 
of the priests themselves. In a parish of the South it is the usage 
to present to the curé certain wooden images, bearing the names 
of saints, but whose form shows them to be figures of the older 
gods of heathenism; which become by his benediction sovereign 
charms against certain bodily ailments. One parish priest of late 

ears threw them boldly into the fire, but an epidemic which 
nr out among the cattle brought him to his senses and the 
custom was restored. His successor was more resolute. He 
burned the images, and nearly paid for the act with his life. The 
ish rose against him, and he had to take refuge in a compromise. 

e procured figures of the saints themselves, a little more 
artistically carved, but the peasants declared they were good for 
nothing, and refused him all supplies for the reparation of his 
church. As a rule, however, the curé contents himself with a 
silent protest against the grosser ignorance around him, He is 
himself a peasant, the son of a peasant ; and his slender stipend of 
some 40/, or 6o/. a year makes him dependent on the offerings of 
his flock. He shares their hig ny and his exclusively eccle- 
siastical training has raised him little above their own level of 
culture. We remember chatting with a Norman priest beneath 
the shadow of one of the dest minsters in France on the 
subject of English religion. He was | veg of his knowledge of 
the subject, and it amounted to this, that the “ église nationale” ~- 
was “ Protestante Methodistique.” From this position it was 
impossible to move him; he had once been to Paris, and at 
the Exposition he had seen a Methodist chapel, and his mind 
was made up. That there are learned men among the French 
clergy we do not deny; that there are men of the highest 
holiness is plain from such an instance as that of the Curé 
d’Ars; and the political power they exercise over their flocks 
is unquestionable, But, as a rule, the tone of the peasant towards 
his curé is that of good-humoured contempt. ‘“ What is that 
building ? ”’ we remember asking a country hostess in Picardy, as 
we pointed to a huge edifice by the side of the Church of 
St. Riquier. “It is nothing but ea? 2a erg de prétres,’” she 
replied, with a smile. A class so rega is necessarily incapable 
of exercising any great influence for the improvement of the 
country, but it does not follow that it is destitute of power 
when it plays on the prejudice and ignorance around it. And just 
now the temptation to play on them is very strong indeed. The 
ordinary curé has but two interests in the world—Rome and his 
stipend. Rome is his religion; his stipend is his bread. For 
these he is quite prepared to fight to the death; and the announce- 
ment of a Republic is a threat to both. If he has let the Emperor 
fall so quietly, it is in great measure because, in withdrawing 
the bulk of his troops from Rome, he believes the Emperor to 
have betrayed the Pope. But a Republican Government is cer- 
tain to be indifferent to the fate of the Pope and the Papacy. 
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What comes ‘still more home to the priest is the danger to 
his actual livelihood. The absolute separation of Church from 
State,.so long advocated by M. Louis Blanc, is now'the accepted 
creed of the Republican:party. If they remain in power, they are 
pledged to annul the work of the First Napoleon in, ecclesiastical 
as in:civil matters. But there is not a,priest in France that will 
not make a fight for/his:60/. a year. In such a eontest all will 
— on the view he can induce the peasant to take of his own 
risk from:the Republic. 

Active political preferences the peasant has none. To his 
monotonous. life of labour the substitution of one ruler for another 
makes very little difference indeed. -Here and there,.as in Cham- 
pagne, the “ Napoleonic legend ” ‘still flourishes, just as Orleanism 
survives in the commercial towns; but the peasant will not ex- 
pend.a sou for the Imperial dynasty any more than the merchant 
will:raise a hand for the Count of Paris. ‘What, however, ae 
leonism has done for his political education is to arouse in his 
mind an:intense aversion to being governed by the towns. Power 
has for twenty years rested on the votes of the peasantry, and the 

asant can-hardly like to see his work overthrown by an émeute 

in the streets. A Republic means the rule of the shopkeeper, 
and ‘he ‘hates and envies the shopkeeper. : Above all, it is “a 
government of lawyers,” and meshed,as:/he very commonly is, in 
lawsuits and mortgages, he regards the lawyer as his natural foe. 
And here he finds himself at one-with the sympathies of a class 
which has still a:perceptible influence on rural opinion—the Legi- 
timists. The shabby young marquis who lounges.along the shore 
of some little Breton watering-place is utterly powerless to obtain 
what he likes; but it by no means follows that he is powerless to 
destroy, or at least to induce others to destroy, what: he does not 
like, ‘The Empire was partly of his own making. In his eyes it 
‘was a mere usurpation, of course; a mere continuance of the 
régime of iniquity and «fraud which had robbed him and his 
ancestors of their rents since 89. But still he never repented 
having helped to make it. In ‘the first place, it made Paris 
brighter-and. pleasanter, and his month’s fling in Paris is:the holi- 
day for which the young marquis serapes-and starves during the 
rest of the year. And, in the second ‘place, its hand lay very 
heavily on the classes who robbed him and his, the dourgeoisie and 
the ouvrier, the Dantons and Marats and. Robespierres of whom he 
believes the Republican party to be composed. He could pardon 
very much to’ the man who had to a certain extent avenged his 
“wrongs, and who had: been clever enough to trample under foot 
‘the democracy that had ridden over the necks of his ancestors. 
This was what the marquis meant when he took his cigarette 
-from his lips and assured you thatthe Emperor was “ trés-intel- 
‘ligent.” ‘To a Legitimist of this sort the proclamation of a 
Republic is simply the getting up again of a foe whom he had 
for the last twenty years seen on the ground with immense 
satisfaction. He can hardly help being irritated, and, slight 
as ‘his direct influence is, -he can manage in some degree 
‘to communicate his irritation to the t. The old 
jealousy of the aristocracy which caused the rejection of De 
Tocqueville in 1848 by the farmers of his village, on the ground 
“that he was “a noble,” ‘has pretty well died away, and if the 
balance of opinion in the country districts once really wavers, the 
bitterness of the Legitimist party may tell fatally against the 
Republic. But, if it wavers at all, it-will hardly waver for poli- 
-tical reasons. ‘The life ofthe is chained to his:bit of land ; 
he is a proprietor, not a politician. Proelamations about a federa- 
tion of the Latin peoples, declamations against the penalty of 
death, the rhetoric of Vietor Hugo, the logic of Jules Favre,:are 
all without the slightest meaning or interest:to him. So long as 
those gentlemen of Paris like to amuse themselves with ‘these, 
he is not likely to stir. So long-as his bit of land is safe, Republic 
or Empire is alike to him. But for twenty years he has been 
assiduously taught that a Republic means ‘peril to property. To 
him the red flag means pillage, and, though Gambetta has managed 
‘for the moment to put it aside, it-waits its turn to supersede the 
tricolour. Louis Blanc is a polished and gentlemanly man to 
those who have had the pleasure of his acquaintance in London, 
but the-peasant of France has not had ‘that pleasure, and to him 
the reappearance of Louis Blane means the reappearance of Com- 
munism. ‘The elections for the Constituent Assembly will soon 
Jet us see in what temper the French villager regards the new 
institutions of his country. But it would be a great mistake to 
suppose, as has lately been supposed, that the similarity of the 
last Revolution to its predecessors means that Paris is still France, 
and that her political eonvictions will impose themselves on the 
country. Paris, fighting the enemy, is simply allowed to fight 
him in her own way; but, fighting once over, the natural relations 
of things can iuurdly fail to be restored, and the French statesman 
will have to look for the solution of its administrative problems, as 
during the Empire, in its village politics. ACT 


PROTESTS AGAINSY THE VATICAN DECREE, 

EVENTEEN German bishops have issued a Pastoral from 
Fulda, tu which we may possibly have occasion to refer again, 

but of which it is sufficient to observe here that the sudden con- 
version of those among the signataries who subscribed the Fulda 
Pastoral of last year seems searcely to admit of any alternative 
explanation between insincerity or miracle. To say the least, 
the two documents taken are an admirable tion of 


Talleyrand’s well-known description of .the ; r use # 
guage. In September, 1869, the German bishops came Ban 
to reassure the ;faithful, who were distressed at the Prospect of 
Papal infallibility being made a dogma, ‘by reminding them that 
nothing could be imposed on their belief which was not contained in 
Scripture and Tradition, while at the same time they despatched g 

rivate missive to Rome strongly .deprecating the mapenad decree 

Now that it has/been carried :by a majority of the ouncil they 
think to console the outraged imtelligence of Catholic German 7 
the assurance that “it. is Incompatible with ‘the principles of the 
Catholic religion ” to assert that it is not contained in Scripture 
and Tradition. The Council could not possibly make Papal infal- 
libility an article of faith, because it is not “contained in Hol 
Writ or ecclesiastical Tradition ” ; but as the Council has made it 
an article of faith, it must be contained there. We trust the 
faithful will appreciate the cold comfort afforded them by their 
pastors. No one will be surprised that the Archbishop of Cologne 
and Bishop Ketteler should have brought a course of perpetual 
tergiversation to its natural conclusion ‘by signing the Pastoral 
But other and more illustrious names are conspicuous by their 
absence, and amongithem is that of Hefele, Bishop of Rottenb; 
one of: the most learned and high-principled members of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

Meanwhile a published letter has been addressed to a German 
bishop by Lord Acton, under the title of Sendschreiben an einen 
deutschen Bischof, which will be rather a bitter morsel for the 
subscribers to the second Fulda Pastoral to swallow. The argu- 
ment is based entirely on the written or are words of the 
bishops of the minority during the Council—chiefly on state- 
ments contained in the official Synopsis Animadversionum, ‘to 
which we have called attention before now—and the writer 
observes that a great part of the Catholic world had learnt to 
reverence them as the true witnesses to the Church’s faith, and is 
ready to adhere to them in the future, but that “between their 
former speech and their _—— silence there is a very dis- 
turbing contrast.” And he then proceeds to recall some of 
their previous assertions, which are certainly startling enough, 
giving the Latin ‘text of ‘the original at the foot of the 
page. One had rather die than receive the decree; another 
thinks it would be suicide on the part of the Church; Car- 
dinal Schwarzenberg said it-would shake ‘the; faith of the most 
pious Catholics; and Archbishop Kenrick of St. Louis, that it 
would make the defence of Catholicism impossible at the bar of 
history. An Irish bishop asserts that it will be rejected by very 
many as an unheard-of novelty, and will undermine the authority 
of Popes and Councils, and of the doctrine of the Church. 
Bishops of all countries of the Old and New Worlds conspire in 
insisting that it will make the return of Protestants to the Church 
difficult or impossible. Even Bishop Ketteler thinks:the definition 
will lead to a schism -in the Chureh, and_ provoke the bitter and 
implacable hatred of all non-Catholics. There is a similar consent 
of bishops of various countries as to the dogma being unknown 
among their people, and neither taught in catechisms mor 
preached. In England and Ireland it has been solemnly and 
officially repudiated, and Archbishop Kenrick, who himself 
swore to its rejection in earlier days, considers that the Irish 
bishops could not accept it-without perjuring themselves. Several 
American bishops have joined in a declaration that the dogma is 
opposed to the history:and tradition of the Church; a German 
bishop denies that it is in Scripture or tradition, and the 
Bishop of Orleans calls it “unprecedented and absurd.” 
Bishop Hefele, and several more, reter to the case of Honorius, 
which, according to Cardinal Rauscher, can only be explained by 


‘transparent aud unworthy sophisms. Archbishop Kenrick says 


the dogma “ is not of faith, and cannot beeume so by any definition, 
even of a Council, Weare guardians, not masters, of the deposit 
of faith.” 

Nor are the bishops of the minority less explicit in -their Jan- 
guage as to the violent, crafty, and illegitimate means by which 
the decree has heen forced through the Council. Their assertions 
on this point ia published letters‘and declarations are cited, and 
Lord Acton quotes the account given in the Fulda Pastoral of 
last year of the necessary conditions for the discussion and de- 
finition of articles of faith in a Council, which represents the 
precise opposite of what took place at the Vatican. The minority 
had all along maintained that a dogmatic decree passed by 
a mere majority would be null.and void. And it must be remem- 
bered that the description here given of the actual character 
and course of the Council and its decrees comes from men like 
Schwarzenberg, Rauscher, Haynald, Ketteler, Clifford, Purcell, 
Conolly, Darboy, Hefele, Strossmayer, and Kenrick. They de- 
scribe it as a conspiracy against divine truth and right; they 
declare the new dogmas to be neither taught by the Apostles nor 
believed by the Fathers, but to be soul-destroying errors contra- 
dicting the genuine doctrine of the Church, No judgment appa- 
rently could be more unambiguous, no language plainer, no 
testimony more decisive for the conscience of the faithful. And 
the author not unnaturally asks how such statements are to be 
reconciled with the tact of some of these very bishops having since 
promulgated the infallibidist decree in their dioceses. 1t is affirmed 
in their Observationes that the validity of a Council depends on 
the consent of the Church; and the faithful could not accept, 
this decree without incurring the heavy censures pronounced: 
upon it by these bishops themselves. Can it be wondered’ 


at if people begin to ask whether they attached Lao ark 


ing to their own words? ‘Their parting Protest, 


| 
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ome, clearly implied the intention of taking further on 


would out more fully then. But very few have as yet done 
80, =~ pooh have actually promulgated the dogma. One of 
them—Archbishop Ginoulhiae, of Lyons—is reported to have drawn 


distinction at the last meeting of the Opposition bis at 
fine “between bishop and a Christian. “Before the 
ion,” he said, “we are bishops, and are bound to consult 
our consciences and vote apr (i after it, we are simply 
Christians, and must show the world an example of submission to 
the judgment of the Church” ; as though he considered the Church 
to have some other source from whence to derive her faith besides 
i and Tradition. The Prince Archbishop of Breslau, 
proken down by age and anxieties, has cut the knot of the diffi- 
culty by resigning the care of a diocese where he seems to be 
universally beloved, rather than continue a contest to which he 
no longer feels equal, or publish a doctrine which his conscience 
diates. It is to be hoped that other bishops who think with him 
wil not follow his example. In England, Bishop Clifford has not 
as yet, we believe, spoken out publicly at all; probably he may be 
awaiting the course of events, should the Council Te 
according to the programme,in November. Bishop Brown, o: 


line likely to be adopted by many, especially men in official 
iti who are desirous of 


aroues for it ; yet he effect that, “ sup- 
e Pope should 


the cer- 


y If so, the real in- 
fallibility lies with the Church, and not with the Pope. And 
again, on the next page, we are told that, “if, unhappily, erroneous 
teaching should issue from an occupant of the Holy See o 8 
Catholics may rest assured that it will never be ted, even for 
amoment, by the Church,” and that the Pope himself, or his 
successor, Will correct it, as happened in the case of Honorius. 
And we are especially warned ‘against supposing that “every 
utterance of the successor of St. Peter is to be accepted as a 
revealed truth,” because no doctrine can be such which had not 
been revealed from the beginning. Such statements, when trans- 
lated out of technical terminology into the language of common 
life, come pretty much to saying that the Pope must be presumed 
to be right where he is not proved to be wrong. Both courtesy 
and convenience usually require us to extend a similar deference 
to the official utterances of in authority. But to call this 
Papal infailibility sounds like a play upon words. It would at 
least illustrate what Talleyrand said of non-intervention :—“ C’est 
un mot métaphysique et politique, qui signifie 4 peu prés la méme 
chose qu’intervention.” 

We have digressed for a moment from Lord Acton’s Letter, 
which concludes as follows :— 


Men in high position at Rome used to say that the Opposition was 
abusing its freedom, to disseminate heresies. Ifthe bishops themselves have 
at the last moment come round to this view, and recognise as the doctrine 
and law of the Church the contrary of what oy have hitherto maintained, 
they will inevitably have to atone for the scandal they have given, These 
are things requiring not simply to be recanted but refuted, for they were 
listened to and have roused conviction in many hearts. The announcement 
that the Vatican Council was a long intrigue, carried through by treachery 
and force, has penetrated the whole world. Not only are bishops of opinion 
that it was not the real object to give true expression to the faith of the 
whole Church, and that their proofs from Seripture and Tradition, reason 
and morals, remained unanswered. If priests and laymen reject the decree 
now, that is simply the effect of the bishops’ example and the echo of their 
words. The movement obeys the impulse they gave, and followed the course 
they pointed out ; they are its originators and its natural leaders. On 
them it depends, whether the defence of the ancient organization of the 
Chureh is to be restrained within.the limits of law and to conservative ends, 
or whether Catholic science will be forced into a contest with the authori- 
ties of the Church themselves. I believe that you will not forget your words 
or deny your work, for I place my trust in those bishops—there were 
Germans among them—who at the very close of the Council reminded their 
colleagues “ that they must persevere to the end and give the world an example 
of courage and endurance, which it so greatly needs.” 

_ Whatever response Lord Acton’s Letter may find among the 
bishops, there can be no doubt of the attitude of a large and in- 
fluential section of the clergy and laity of Germany. The text of 
the Protest issued by the Catholic professors assembled at Nurem- 
herg, under the date of September, 1870, is now before us, and 
the document is of sufficient ce and interest to justify our 
placing a translation before our readers, It expresses clearly and 
suceinetly the grounds on which the Liberal Catholic school reject 
the deeree, and the authority of the Vatican Council which issued 
it, The memorialists say 

We are convinced that a longer silence neither becomes us nor is for the 
Sood of the Church, in view of/the Papal decrees published by the Bull 
Pastor Aaternus following; on the vote of the majority of the Vatican 
Assembly on July 18, ~ The third chapter of the Constitutio de Ecclesia 
Christi states that “the shop of Rome not only has the supreme care and 
guidance of the Church, but possesses plenary power and ordinary and 

individual 


‘immediate jurisdiction over all Churches, and each Church separately, over 
all Chureh officers and Christians.” The fourth 


that it isa truth revealed by God that the Roman Pontiff, when speaking. 


ex cathedré to the Uni Church on points of faith and morals, possesses 

the infallibility promised by Christ to the Church, and, therefore, such 

are irreformable and not fromthe consent of the: 
hureh. 


of a number of bishops, Tw: and up 
it against their renewed protest, without the assent of the Council; 
(6) in a doctrine first to be decided, and which concerned the Pope 
personally, a moral pressure was exercised on. the members through» 
the most various means at the command of the Pope. 3, The 
hitherto observed in the Church—that only that can be an article of 
n 


which has been acknowledged as such always, everywhere, and by 
has been departed from at the Vatican Council. A mere nape of an 
episcopal assembly, against — | opposition finally renewed in 
writing of a minority, influential as from its members as from the 
dignity and extent of the Churches it represents, has made into an article 
of faith a doctrine notoriously and evidently wanting in all the three. 
requisite conditions of universality, antiquity, and consent. This pro- 
cedure exemplifies in act the wholly new principle that an opinion; the 
contrary of which has been freely taught and believed in many dio- 
ceses, can be declared to be a divinely revealed doctrine. 4. The third - 
chapter expressly assigns to the Pope the ordinary jurisdiction in each . 
diocese, which belongs according to Catholic doctrine to the bishops, and 
thus alters, and in one sense completely overthrows, the nature and essence 
of the episcopate, as a divine institution founded in the apostolate, 
and an integral constituent of the Church. 5. By the assertion that 
all- doctrinal judgments of the Popes addressed to the whole Church are in- 
fallible, those ecclesiastico-political maxims and statements of ancient and 
modern Papal decrees are declared to be infallible rules of faith, which teach 
the subjection of States, peoples, and princes to the authority of the Popes 
even in secular matters, and establish principles, about the toleration of 
heretics and the civil rights of the clergy, opposed to the present order of 
society. Thereby will the understanding between Church and 
— clergy and laity, Catholics and non-Catholics, be excluded for the: 

‘ture. 

In view of the disturbance these new doctrines have already introduced 
inte the Church, and which will obviously increase, we place our confidence 
in those bishops who have opposed these doctrines, and by their attitude at 
the Council have deserved the thanks of the Catholic world, and we entreat 
them to use all means in their power to bring about the assembling of a trne 
and free (Ecumenical Council, and therefore one not to be held in , but. 
on this side of the Alps. 

A Protest against the dogma, originally drawn up at Koni 
winter, has been largely signed at Coblentz and ed wee. 
educated Catholic laymen. Another Protest of Munich “Catholics: 
adhering to the ancient faith” (Protest der Altkatholiken) closes: 
with these words :—x‘‘We do not accept the decrees illegally 
established at Rome on July 18 ; we remain true to our ancient 
Catholic faith, in which our fathers lived and died, and shall 
therefore oppose an active and passive resistance to every attempt 
to force on us a new doctrine or to drive us out of the Church.” 


ARMY ORGANIZATION. 


Il. 


N inquiry into the subject of National Defences at once brings 
A us, as we have seen, face to face with three elements 
of success. On the very threshold of the subject we become aware 
that a force which is charged with the defence of a great. nation’ 
must sowadays be numerically powerful, thoroughly trained. and: 
efficient, and held by means of a compact and intelligent organiza- 
tion in perfect readiness to act. Any military system mes ner el 
not stand upon this basis—steadily and firmly as a stool upon its” 
three legs—is an unsafe one to rely upon. 

In general terms we have explained that our present military 
system does not fulfil these fundamental requirements; and. it. 
seems to us unnecessary to go into any detailed argument to prove’ 
that we do not at present possess a force for the defence of this 
kingdom at once numerous, efficient, and well seqetet because 
our deficiencies in these respects will become only too apparent. 
incidentally, and by sheer force of contrast, as we proceed to define 
more fully the actual military requirements of the country. And 
this it appears to us important to do preparatory to explaining 
how those requirements may, in our opinion, be satisfied. 

In the first place, then, what do we mean when we say that our 
army should be numerically powerful? The expression is one of 
fluctuating value. One day we are reminded, on the authority of 
the “ SNS ap that the Duke of Wellington computed the 
possible invading army at 40,000 men, and. that he only wanted 
100,000 Militia, and an increase to the artillery, to make good 
the defence of our shores. Another day, on the same authority, 
we are told that we must havea ballot for the Militia, and must. 
muster our troops by hundreds of thousands. Then a more com~ 
fortable spirit takes possession of our supreme adviser on these 
matters, and we are asked to remember that it is not the army at 
all, but the fleet, upon which our hopes must be fixed. A week 
afterwards there is a change, and the army is written up again. 
And this sort of see-saw of opinion, which is going on perpetually 
in the columns of the 7%mes, is very much what is going on in the 
public mind, which, indeed, the Times professes to represent. 


4 
These principles we cannot accept as utterance a 
urch. we recount the following grounds of our rejection, reserving 
a strictly scientific exposition of them:—1z. The secrecy observed before 
é the opening of the Council, and the hindrances thrown in the way of a com+ : 
plete bearing of testimony and free expression of opinion. by the premature 
closing of the debate, prevented the doctrine of the Church on these points 
end And thus the indispensable 
: office of an (Ecumenical Council was set aside. 2. That freedom from all 
| moral compulsion and exercise of influence by authority, which is essen- 
tial to an (cumenical Council, was wanting, because (a) in contradiction ; 
| to the usage of former Councils the Pope im an order of business. ; 
Newport, who was not able attend, but is understood to ; 
have been strongly opposed to the new dogma, has issued a 
which deserves notice because it is of the 
reason With the coniheting claims of interest or conscientious 
deference to authority. We do not for a moment doubt the 
Bishop's sincerity of purpose, but nothing can be more contra- : 
dietory than the language of his Pastoral. He accepts and rejects : 
dogma in the same breath. he and even 
tainty of faith, that “the Church, —— or in Council, r 
will correct the error, and that it will never be admitted | 
: 
| 
} : 
| 
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Worse still, it is what is also going on in the official mind, and 
even at this moment there is at least one Cabinet Minister who 
“ cannot discover in the present state of things any such imme- 
diate or pressing danger to this country as would lead us suddenly 
to change our system.” The fact is, that directly we approach the 
bir What ought to be the strength of the army of the United 
ingdom ? we find ourselves in contact with one of the scandals of 
our military administration ; for the plain answer to this question 
is, Nobody knows. Thousands of people have guessed at it—are 
guessing at it daily; successive Secretaries of State for War have 
guessed at it, and Mr. Cardwell is perhaps guessing still; but 
as every one guesses differently, and as no one makes the same 
guess twice running, but frames his conclusions with reference to 
the condition of the money-market at the time being, the state of 
ies, or the proximity of a general election, or some equally 
irrelevant circumstance, it is not surprising that there should be 
no correspondence in the results. We repeat, this is one of the 
scandals of our military administration ; for surely it is a scandal 
that we should have no sort of fixed notion what the strength of 
our army ought to be, that we should be liable according to the 
ticular unreflecting temper of the moment, by which the Par- 
iamentary action of the moment is in its turn practically deter- 
mined, to have tens of thousands of men added to or subtracted 
from our military forces. It cannot be so very difficult to deter- 
mine, by the light of the various considerations which bear upon 
the question, what would constitute a sufficient force for the 
defence of this country ; and, having determined this, it ought not 
to be impossible for a strong Government to persuade Parliament 
to grant the necessary supplies. Once fixed on such a basis, the 
numerical strength of the force would not be liable to be lightly 
disturbed from year to year by each gust of political or com- 
mercial excitement. Before, then, we attempt to decide how we 
are to form such an army as we need, we hold that it is necessary 
to make up our minds distinctly, and upon solid grounds, what the 
size of that army is required to be. The broad answer to the 
uestion thus suggested would, we imagine, be somewhat as 
ollows: — We do not require, on the one hand, an army as 
numerous as is essential to tne safety of the great Continental 
nations, whose frontier is a river, or a chain of mountains, or 
perhaps a mere geographical expression. In other words, we 
do not require a million of men, like France and Prussia, Russia 
and Austria. But, on the other hand, the country ought not to 
be satisfied with an army only strong enough to hold English soil 
against a handful of invaders; nor is it prudent or possible for us 
to repose entirely upon the invincibility of our fleet, for in that 
case we might consent to disband our home army altogether. 
What we do require is an army of a strength somewhere between 
these two extremes—a force strong enough to operate, it may be, 
on the Continent in alliance with some friendly Power, and at the 
same time to repel more than one simultaneous attempted landing 
in England and Ireland. 

The comfortable sort of notion that an enemy would throw 
40,000 or 50,000 men upon some part of our coast and there 
leave them, without any further assistance—that our regular 
troops, throwing out a fringe of Volunteers and backed up by the 
Militia, would advance against and defeat them, and that we 
should live happy ever afterwards—is one which it is very 
desirable, but very difficult, to dispel. It is no argument to say, as 
Mr. Bruce said the other day at Glasgow, that stores, and artillery, 
and munitions of war could not be transported in any considerable 

uantity across the Channel; for the obvious aaswer to this is 
that no nation would attack us at all which did not see its way to 
accomplishing this necessary conveyance of supplies; and if 
those who advance this argument desire to sustain their position, 
they must be prepared in the end to find themselves pressed by 
their own reasoning to the conclusion that no home army what- 
ever is required. If an invasion of this country is to be ever 
attempted, it will be,attempted probably when a large portion of 
our ar troops have been withdrawn for some foreign occupa- 
tion, and for the defence of our other possessions; and the actual 
landing will almost certainly be effected at several points in 
England and Ireland simultaneously, at each of which points, as 
the landing is accomplished, the position will be made good, 
entrenched, and troops and supplies poured into it, or the troops 
already landed will proceed at once to the occupation of some 
more favourable spot to cover the disembarkation of a larger 
army. What should the strength of our military forces be, suc- 
cessfully and certainly to repel any such attempts, and to make 
the country absolutely secure against any invasion whatever ? 
This is a question which we say should be attentively considered 
and authoritatively decided. It is one to which various answers 
will no doubt be given, but the answers would now probably all 
have this point of agreement, that our available forces should be 
large; that we should have at command not less than some 
300,000 or 400,000 men. But in any case the question is one 
which should not be allowed, as at present, to take care of 
itself. There must be men in England—soldiers and politicians 
—— of deciding it. Let them be called together and in- 
vited to say what army England would be likely to require in the 
event of war—what proportion of guns, cavalry, and train—and 
then let steps be taken accordingly. 

What should those steps be? To this question a satisfactory 
answer cannot be given until we have furtherconsidered the standard 
of efficiency to be maintained, and the sort of organization required 
to be en a Opinions will hardly differ as to the necessity of 
making the standard of efficiency a high one. War is now no 


child’s-play ; it cannot be carried on successfully except by men 
whose hearts and heads are in the business, who individually, 
from the general to the private, are capable of playing the parts 
which may be assigned tothem. Mere skill in the use o & Weapo’ 
mere personal gallantry, mere technical knowledge of drill, malt 
not avail an army which may have to cope with the efficient 
trained forces of the great European Powers. In the French 
army we see an example of a force which possessed all thegg 
elements of success in an eminent degree, and which yet hag 
had to sustain an unparalleled succession of crushing defeats. 
But there is ample testimony to deficiencies in the Frenc military 
machinery which impeded its working, and ultimately determined 
its break-down—deficiencies in discipline, conspicuous deficiencies 
in the officers and generals, a tendency to fire without aiming and 
at impossible ranges, want of marching power, a general want of 
steadiness under reverses, and at critical moments an almost total 
incapacity for performing faithfully and intelligently the out 
duties upon which the safety of an army so greatly depends. These 
are among the causes which have largely contributed to the 
French defeats, and they are exactly the class of defects which are 
more likely to be found among untrained than among trained 
soldiers. By “trained soldiers,” however, we do not mean mere 
military dummies, reduced by a rigorous repressive Gonetine toa 
condition of automatic precision of movement, of technical mili 
efficiency, of lifeless obedience. From this point of view the 
French soldiers were probably far more completely trained than 
the Prussians. The training must be intelligent, elevating, expan- 
sive; while it insists upon a strict fulfilment of all military con- 
ditions, upon a punctual compliance with all commands, an exact 
rendering of all military duties, it must avoid reducing the soldier 
to the level of a machine, it must cultivate a power of individual 
action, and it must endeavour to raise its officers above the 
pedantry of the profession. Discipline in its highest sense is a 
moral and a mental condition ingrafted into the nature; it is sen- 
sible to higher influences than coercion ; it renders no mere list- 
less, perfunctory service. Military discipline is apt rather to 
assume the character of an involuntary mechanical action, with no 
vital power of its own, having no higher existence than that 
which belongs to galvanized matter, and liable, when the precise 
set of circumstances under which it has been developed is suddenly 
modified, to break down altogether. It is discipline in its higher 
form which needs to be cultivated now; military training in its 
best and completest sense; a training which will superadd to the 
technical, mechanical acquirements which are always n . 
those higher qualities and that higher military aptitude which 
flourish only in a good soil and under careful nourishment. 

We are now nearer to an exact appreciation of what our home 
army ought to be. It must be, let us say, some 300,000 or 
400,000 strong ; it must consist entirely of effective soldiers, trained 
to a higher standard of discipline and of general military in- 
telligence and efficiency than has hitherto been established for any 
portion of our forces. In order to complete our conception of a 
national force, it is necessary to realize the sort of organization 
to which it must be subjected if it is to have any value. We 
may have our men, all thoroughly efficient, but a want of organi- 
zation may reduce the whole force tou a condition of practical 
impotence. To meet modern requirements a military organization 
must satisfy three main conditions. In the first place, it must be 
such as to enable the force which it controls to be put in action 
within a few days of the occasion arising. Here is one of the chief 
causes of the Prussian success—a power of acting promptly, of 
mobilizing within a week a large proportion of the troops at her 
command. It cannot be too often insisted upon that modern wars 
admit little or no time for preparation when once they have been 
declared. The first blow is delivered directly the cartel has been 
formally exchanged, and blow follows blow with a force and 
rapidity which leave no time for repairing the breaches in 
the system, or for supplying whatever deficiencies may have 
existed at the outbreak of hostilities, In the next place, the 
organization must be complete to the minutest detail. Noth 
must be overlooked. As the strength of a chain is determin 
by its weakest link, so the strength of a military system must 
largely depend upon the uniform completeness and readiness of 
all its parts; and the absence of some one vital detail, a little 
shortcoming on the part of one of the many departments upon 
which an army is dependent for existence, may ensure the defeat 
or failure of the whole. Lastly, the organization must be such as 
will bind together the parts of the system into an harmonious 
whole. The expression “a military body” is no mere figure of 
speech ; it conveys a perfectly just and accurate impression of 
what our military system ought to be—a system composed of 
many members, but with complete unity and correspondence 
between them ; a body able and prepared to lend all its energies 
to the making good the exertions of any one particular member; 
to strike or guard, or struggle with head and brain as well as 
arm or fist. 

It is melancholy to turn from this conception of what the army 
of England ought to be, to what it is—to pass in review our 
50,000 or 60,000 regular troops, with their half-horsed and half- 
manned artillery, and their handful of cavalry; our 95,000 
half-drilled Militia; our 150,000 Volunteers, less trained and 
disciplined even than the Militia; and the organization, more 


defective than any other portion of our system, by which so much 
excellent niaterial is wasted. Still more melancholy is it to probe 
the inner depths of inefficienc 
geneous force ; to inquire into 


of this disjointed and hetero- 
e professional attainments of the 
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mass of the officers, even of the regular forces; the alarming pro- 
fessional incapacity of the officers of our untrained reserves; the 
total absence of any i gee whatever of expansion; the want 
@ ponderous and complicated machine; the 
deficiencies even in the matter of armament; the want of suitable 
transport trains; the over-centralization of the Control Depart- 
ment; the want of unity and general efficiency of our 
military, taken as @ whole. But more melancholy and hopeless 
perhaps than all this is it to read Mr. Cardwell’s complacent assur- 
ances as to the condition of our defences, and to listen to Mr. 
Bruce’s mischievous inanities about our isolation and security 
from attack, When Cabinet Ministers tell us that they can dis- 
cern in the present aspect of affairs no reason for changing our 
t system, the position becomes grave indeed. For, if our 
yiew of the position be sound, it follows that the necessity for 
changing that system is, on the contrary, desperately urgent. We 
shall at once proceed to show how the requirements of the posi- 
tion, as we have defined them, may be satisfied ; and, in so show- 
ing, the changes which our present military system must undergo 
will become fully apparent. 


THE CITY OF LINCOLN. 


E spoke a little time back of the comparative merits of 

the two noble churches for which the cities of York and 
Lincoln are most commonly renowned. But in both cases the 
minster is, after all, only one object of study out of many. It is not 
at York and Lincoln as it is at Wells and Salisbury, where, when 
you have seen the ecclesiastical owen es have seen pretty 
well everything. The difference is that at Wells and Salisbury the 
city arose under the shadow of the cathedral—just as Peterborough 
= St. Edmundsbury arose under the shadow of the abbey— 
while at York and Lincoln the Bishop’s see was placed in an 
already existing city. At York indeed the establishment of the 
see, and therewith of the metropolitan church, does at least date 
from the earliest days of Christianity in the country. At Lincoln 
it dates only from the Norman Conquest. But in each case alike 
the city is older than the minster, and the minster is still not the 
oldest building in the city. 

The Roman origin of Lincoln is specially impressed on us by 
its very name. The familiar ceaster, caster, chester, in its endless 
forms, does indeed always proclaim the fact of Roman occupa- 
tion of the spot so called. But it proclaims it rather by the 
name given to it by English destroyers, sometimes perhaps by 
English restorers, than by any title which it pana bore in 
Roman times. But Lincoln has an ending which it shares 
with no other English city or village, and, as far as we re- 
member, with one place only within the dominion of Rome. 
The a of Agrippina and the Colony of Lindum still pro- 
claim, in their names of Koln and Lincoln, how high a place they 
held in the t municipal hierarchy with which the greatest 
of municipalities had overspread the world. Here, if anywhere 
in Britain, we might expect to find a continuous life of Roman 
occupation and Roman institutions. Whether Lincoln was con- 
tinuously occupied—that is to say, whether the conquering Angles 
at once took up their dwelling within its walls, or whether, like 
Cambridge and so many other Roman sites, it stood for a while 
desolate and without inhabitant—it would be hard to decide. If 
there was a period of desolation at Lincoln, it was at all events 
much shorter than the period of desolation at Cambridge. Lincoln 
‘was again a dwelling-place of man early in the seventh century. 
But it was then no 7. Roman and Christian, but English and 
heathen. Municipal life was indeed very strong in Lincoln at a 
somewhat later time. But it would need a creative imagination 
indeed to trace up the Lawmen of the Danish Commonwealth, the 
chief member of the Danish Federal State, to any Consuls, Pre- 
tors, or Decuriones in Rome or her colony. The Nomothetai or 
Nomophylakes of Athens would be nearer of the two, as at least 
— temptation of a verbal analogy. 

We have spoken advisedly of the Roman origin of Lincoln, 
‘because we believe that Lincoln that now is, the Colony of 
Lindum, was strictly a creation of the Roman conquerors. The 
Roman site was not the British site. Lincoln, as every one knows 
who has seen it at all, is remarkable for its position. It is, like 
Laon, a city set on a hill which cannot be hid. Its minster is 
emphatically the visible church. It stands on a ridge of ground 
which forms the backbone, not only of Lincolnshire but of all 
eastern England, and which, though never reaching an at 

positive height, is still high enough to be very conspicuous in a 

und where molehills might pass for mountains. At this point it 
dips to the south suddenly and steeply, and rises again at a little 
distance. This dip is the valley of the river Witham, which flows 
—if the rivers of eastern England can be said to flow—at the base 
of the hill, and it gives Lincoln its peculiar character. As at 
Laon, the oldest portions, with the minster and the castle, stand 
on the height; but at Laon the = has ever remained on the 
height, while its suburbs lie detached at the foot, and the slope of 
the hill itself remains uncovered by houses, At Lincoln, on the 
other hand, the city has anes itself continuously downwards, 
covering the steep sides of the hill as well as the level ground at 
ite foot, and spreading its suburbs far beyond the sluggish 
stream of the Witham. But all this is a comparatively 
recent enlargement of the Roman city. Lindum stood wholly 
on the brow of the hill, occupying the present upper town and 
taking in the castle and the minster. Portions of its walls remain 


in several places, and the Roman road — through the city 
to the north along the ridge of the hill is still spanned by the 
massive Roman arch which formed the northern gate of Lindum, 
But this ancient relic goes by the name of the Newport Gate, this 
ancient road is known as the New Street, and outside the gate to 
the north may be traced the lines of a still earlier settlement, 
which there can be little doubt marks the original British town, 
whose site was changed by the conquerors to a point which gave 
them the full advantage of the steepness of the hill. Thus the 
Colony of Lindum arose, and it has left, in the gate and in the 

rtions of its wall which are still above ground, larger traces of 
itself than most of the Roman towns in Britain. But itis well to 
notice that to the north, where its remains chiefly survive, they 
stand now in what may pass as mere suburb, almost as open country. 
The city in fact has moved southwards—that is, downhill; and 
this southward or downhill movement was the result of great 
historical causes which form the most important chapter in the 
annals of Lincoln, and which, we are inclined to think, give 
Lincoln a higher interest than any other city of England. 

As we have already said, the Roman colony was occupied by 
the heathen English some time in the course of the sixth century. 
As early in the seventh the preaching of Paullinus spread from 
Deira into the neighbouring Tand of and the governor 
or chief magistrate of Lincoln is specially recorded as one of his 
converts, the ninth century this part of Mercia was occupied 
by the Danes, and how extensive their occupation was is shown b 

e vast number of places in Lincolnshire which keep the Danis 
termination by, often added to the name of the Danish lord to 
whom the place fell in the division of the spoil. Lincoln now 
became one of the Danish Confederacy of the Five Boroughs, the 
others being Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, and Stamford, among 
which we can hardly doubt that Lincoln held the highest place. 
At the time of the Norman Conquest Lincoln reckoned as one of 
the anne cities in land, and it is — that the conquest of 
the Danish Confederacy by Eadmund had not wholly destroyed the 
internal constitution of the commonwealth. When William came, 
Lincoln was ruled by a patriciate of twelve hereditary Lawmen, 
whose names speak their Danish descent. Two of them, it should 
be noticed, were men in holy orders, nor do the compilers of 
Domesday show any holy horror at the mention of the wives 
and cs te of these early clerical magistrates. -The_privi- 
leges of the city and of its rulers were great, and gave Lincoln 
almost the position of a distinct commonwealth, buying its in- 
ternal independence by a simple tribute to the King. That is to 
say, Lincoln held very much the position of a Free Imperial City 
in Germany or Italy. Had the history of 4 taken the same 
course as the history of Germany or Italy, had the Kingdom fallen 
asunder in the like manner, and the kingly power fallen into abey- 
ance in the like manner, the League of the Five Danish Boroug 
might have supplied as profitable a study of Federal Government 
as any German or Italian League, and the descendants of the 
Lincoln Lawmen might have formed houses as renowned as the 
great houses of Bern and Venice. Whatever hopes or fears of this 
kind there may have been in earlier days, they were put an end to 
for ever by the coming of the Norman Conqueror. After his day 
there was no chance of England being anything short of a conso- 
lidated kingdom, or of Lincoln holding any higher place than that 
of one of its municipal boroughs. 

And now came the great changes in the position and aspect of 
Lincoln which were the immediate 1 result of William’s 
coming. Lincoln submitted to the Conqueror in the summer of 
1068, on his return from his first march to York. For nearly 
two years, then, the city must have been practically indepen- 
dent, and the Lawmen must have ruled as a corporate sovereign. 
The city, as a commonwealth, was treated with unusual 
gentleness ; William left its formal privileges unimpaired and its 
formal constitution unaltered. The Lawmen and their hereditary 
succession were undisturbed; at the drawing up of the Survey 
Danish son still succeeded to Danish father, and one Norman 
only had found his way into the Lincoln patriciate. Some of the 
citizens had plainly won William’s personal favour. But the 
outward aspect of the city, and its practical condition also, under- 
went the most importaat of chan Loyal and favoured as 
Lincoln might be, its loyalty, like that of English towns, needed 
to be secured by a Norman castle. And an ecclesiastical founda- 
tion came along with the military one. In 1070 began the 
change by which, as had already happened at Exeter, so many 
episcopal sees were transferred from smaller to greater towns. 

he land from the Thames to the Humber still formed one vast 
diocese, the see of which was still at the Oxfordshire Dorchester. 
But now Remigius of mom ts newly-appointed Norman 
Bishop of Dorchester, removed his throne from the banks of the 
Thames to the hill above the Witham, and the church of St. 
Mary within the walls of Lincoln became the new cathedral 
church of the diocese. The church was of course rebuilt on a 
vaster scale, and grew into the renowned minster of St. Hugh. 
The palace of the Bishop, the houses of his canons, sprang up 
around it. Here was change enough; the Lawmen might keep 
their formal rights and their hereditary succession, but their real 
position could hardly be the same, now that a twofold Roman garri- 
son, military and ecclesiastical, was established within their walls. 
And besides this, the building of the castle and minster led to 
the same sort of change as at Cambridge, to something little short 
of the foundation of a new town. The building of the castle is 
recorded to have involved the destruction of a great number of 
houses, and the building of the minster must have done the same. 
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Let us hope that, whatever King William did, Bishop Remigius 
at least paid for such: houses'as he destroyed. But by both pro- 
cessesa large number of the English and Danish citizens of Lincoln 
were left houseless. A soon to be found for them. 
At the foot of the hill, beyond the river, William had granted a 
|e of land which had never before been inhabited, to a certain 

swegen, one of the citizens of Lincoln who had won his favour. 
At the time of the Survey thirty houses and two churches had 
arisen on Colswegen’s estate. Here we have the beginning of the 
lower town of Lincoln, the great suburb beyond the river, beyond 
even the later walls. We know of no more interesting piece of 
local history in the annals of England. 

But this is not all. The towers of Colswegen’s two churches are 
still there, the towers of St. Mary-le-Wigford and St. Peter-at- 
Gowts, and there are no more precious relics of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture in England. Built, as they must have been, between 1068 
and 1086, these towers, tall, square, slender, unbuttressed, with the 
midwall shafts of their windows, still preserve that earlier 7 of 
tower which England had ages before borrowed from Italy. They 
are, to the confusion of purely chronological antiquaries, “Saxon” 
buildings after the Norman Conquest. But they show that little 
tinge of Norman influence which could not fail to be introduced by 
men who saw the Norman minster and the Norman castle rising 
above their heads. As such, no work can claim a higher interest in 
the history of architecture. It has been strangely argued that, 
because these buildings of William’s reign are “ Saxon ”—more 
accurately Primitive Romanesque, as among the Angles and 
Danes of Lincoln the Saxon element must have been small—in 
style, therefore England had no style, no architecture of her own, 
before the Norman Conquest. The towers are in truth the 
strongest proof the other way. The fact that the Lincoln arehi- 
tects, building directly underneath the Norman minster and castle, 
built in a style which certainly is not Norman, proves, even more 
than any number of buildings older than William's day, that 
England had a style of her own before William’s day, and which 
even in William’s day she was not at once pend to exchange 
for foreign models, 


PAWNBROKERS. 


A CURIOUS example of the complication of matters which 
might have been arranged simply is afforded the law 
which ee the transaetions of pawnbrokers. The rate of 
interest allowed to be charged by pawnbrokers is one halfpenny 
for a complete half-crown, or fourpence per pound per month. 
Thus if the amount lent be 4s. the interest for one month will 
be 4d. They are also allowed to charge one halfpenny for 
a pawn-ticket when the loan does not exceed 10s. But when 
is above 2/. and the rate is reduced 
to threepence per —_ month. us if the loan is 27. zs. 
the interest is 8d. per Saentlt but if the loan is 24 3s. the 
interest is 64d. and 16-zoths of a farthing per month, and if 
it is 2/. 4s. the interest is 6}d. and 8-zoths per month, and so 
on. It has been suggested that the pawnbroker may relieve him- 
self of the difficulty thus created by throwing off a portion of a 
farthing, or even an entire farthing, as indeed he may by putting 
it on. But if the Legislature interferes with contraets it ought to 
impose a simple rule, whereas when a pawnbroker lends a sum 
above 2/. 2s. it is impossible for him to tell the borrower what 
he will have to pay, according to law, for interest. The pawn- 
brokers complain that they are restricted to the same rate of 
whatever be the nature of the article pledged. Thus 

the rate is the same on a watch and on a read, and the 
result is that bulky articles are not brought to the regular 
pawnbrokers, but are taken to “dolly shops” or “ leaving shops,” 
which are in fact pawnshops paying no license and observing 
no regulations. The calculation of interest d not only 
upon the rate but upon the time, and the pawnbroker is further 
em by being obliged to charge after the first month by 
half-months. Thus, if he lends 2/. 3., and the money is not re- 
paid for one month and a half, he ought to charge for interest 
9d. and 13-40ths of a farthing. He does charge g3d., or more 
commonly 10d., and if this is the practice the law ought to be 
conformed to it. The law requires the pawnbroker to ascertain 
the name and address of the pledger, and whether he is a house- 
keeper or a lodger, but he must necessarily take the pledger’s 
answer to his question, whether true or false. The pawnbroker 
is required, when the pledge is redeemed, to endorse: on the 
pawn-ticket. or duplicate which is brought back to him the 
amount of interest which he receives. If a complaint of over- 
charge is made against him, he must produce this ticket, which 
furnishes conclusive evidence. It has been suggested that the 
ticket when issued shall bear upon it a statement of the rate of 
interest to be charged ; but this is impossible unless the rate of 
interest be simplified. As the law stands, it is violated by pawn- 
brokers in almost every transaction of their trade; but istrates 
discourage 4 eeermer unless there is a substantial grievance. 
We are told that in the town of Bradford farthings are not re- 
cognised, and it would be hard to punish the pawnbroker for 
— a farthing into a halfpenny, in imitation of the butcher and 
the baker. The rates of interest might be most readily simplified by 
htly raising them, and it is difficult to see any objection to this 


course. If the profits of the trade became by this means too great, 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer would probably be willing to 
divert a portion of thomyto the State, by exacting from pawn- 


brokers a higher duty upon licenses. It may be doubtful whether 
a slight of would have effect at all upon the 
number of transactions; but if it diminished them, it would be 
questionable whether this diminution were good or evil. A school 
of economists to which Mr. Ayrton belongs considers the pawn. 
broker as the banker of the poor. Another school assumes that 
his shop is chiefly visited on the road to the gin-palace, and 
denounces them both alike. Retail tradesmen, we believe, desira 
to see pawnbrokers established in their neighbourhood, and it cay 
hardly be doubted that if they did not exist in large towns some 
charitable or governmental organization must supply their place, 
A trade which is thus necessary to society may fairly claim the 
revision of antiquated legislation, and accordingly a Committee 
of the House of Commons last Session inquired at great length 
into the complaints of pawnbrokers against the existing law. "Tha 
witesses gave the Committee to understand that pawnbrokerg 
exist rather for the benefit of society than of themselves. With. 
out accepting all their statements in their entirety, we may believe 
that the profits of their trade are less than is generally supposed, 
It is true that they lend money at 20 percent. per annum, but t 
can only do this by keeping an establishment adequate to the 
completing of avast number of transactions within a limited time, 
They say, and apparently with truth, that they work harder and for 
less profit than the grocer or the cheesemonger. The sale of unre- 
deemed pledges is generally represented by them as a losing 
tion of their business. Many members of the trade would be wil 
it is said, to part with all their unredeemed pledges at 10 or 15 
per cent. discount upon the amount advanced upon them. But 
only about 5 percent. of pledges are left unredeemed. TheS 
clothes of a family are pawned on Monday and redeemed on 
Saturday for many successive weeks, Winter clothing is pawned 
in April and redeemed in November. In fact, the pawnshop is so 
much resorted to by respectable members of the working-el 
that it may be doubted whether, when Miss Coutts built Columbia 
Market, she ought not to have included a pawnshop in the ar- 
rangement of it. She might, if she had pleased, have professed 
to be working on the type rather of the Mont de} Piété than of 
the mere trading pawnbroker. The extent and nature of the 
business done at these establishments may be inferred from the 
estimate that in Liverpool upwards of 9,000,000 pledges were 
received ina year, and half of these were for sums of 2s. and under, 
The law requires pledges for sums above 10s. to be sold by auction 
at the expiration of twelve months, and it makes all pl 
redeemable within twelve months; and it is suggested that thi 
period should be shortened to six months. It is said that the 
great movement of the age, by which shoddy has been sub 
stituted for cloth, causes goods to deteriorate by keeping more: 
rapidly than they did in the last century, and also that the colours 
fade sooner than they used to do. However this may be, it 
appears probable that a shortening of the period for which goods 
must be held would be advantageous to the pawnbrokers and not 
injurious to the customers. If we assume that pawnbrokers are 
necessary, it follows that they ought to be allowed reasonable 
facilities for carrying on their business. Their representatives 
assured the Committee that this business yields a very small 
profit on the capital employed and the labour required, but we 
may be permitted to hope that the pawnbrokers, like our old 
friends the farmers, are not so nearly ruined for the public 
as it pleases them to suppose. They state that they make nothi 
by pledges under ts. and often lose by pledges above 10s., 
when they are pressed to explain how under these unhopeful 
circumstances a pawnbroker contrives to live, they answer that 
the sale shop, which is often kept on adjoining premises, is pro- 
fitable. In such a shop they sell their own forfeited pledges and 
much besides, and thus they obtain a share of the prosperity 
enjoyed by the grocer and the butcher. In fact, they keep a sale 
shop for their own profit, and a pawnshop for the benefit of 
mankind, It should be mentioned that when the pledge does not 
exceed 108., the goods become forfeited absolutely on non-payment 
within twelve months; but where it exceeds that amount, the 
goods must be sold by auction, and the pawnbroker is answerable 
to the pledger for any surplus. In loans above 10/. the pawnbroker 


is subject to no special law, but may make any terms he pleases 


with his customer; and the superior class of pawnbrokers in 
London often lend considerable amounts, and sometimes receive 
visits from members of Parliament, peers, and other distinguished 
personages. The shops of these superior pawnbrokers contam 
pictures, plate, and jewels to a large amount. 

It should be remembered, in considering the proposals of 
the pawnbrokers, that when the law of which they com- 
plain was made it conferred upon them the privilege of lend- 
ing money at interest which was then usurious, but now it 
places them under exceptional disabilities. A member of the 
trade explained to the Committee a method which he had 
invented for dispensing with the restrictions which he found 
inconvenient. He makes with a customer any special agree- 
ment which he thinks proper, reduces it to writing, and puts 
upon it a sixpenny stamp. He supposes that the stamp cures 
the illegality of the transaction. “I have spoken,” said he, 
“to many lawyers, and some say that I am right and some 
say that I am wrong; but I think that they are wrong who 7 
that I am wrong.” One would rather like to see as a : 
curiosity the lawyer who said that he was right. The Irish 
law of pawn is more simple and more advantageous to the pawn 
broker than that. of England, and it is probable that when the 
Committee resumes its labours next Session, it will recommend 
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that the Irish rate of interest should be It is 
surprising, when we consider what the rate of interest obtainab 
pawnbrokers amounts to, that their trade should not be better 
wae it is. A man who does a large weekly business may not 
unreasonably be supposed to lend the same half-crown thirty 
times in a year. In each case the loan would have a month to 
run, but we assume that which often happens, that an article 
is pledged on Monday, redeemed on Saturday, and pledged again 
on Monday, and so on. “The pawnbroker would receive a half- 
penny for a ticket and the same sum for interest, and this he 
would receive thirty times in the year, so that he would make 100 
r cent. interest. Yet it is said that this kind of business re- 
quires so many hands to do it that the expenses cut far into the 
ts. The business must be done very rapidly, because people 
who pawn goods to buy food are even more eager to be served at 
the pawnbroker’s than at the baker’s, Every dealer in any kind 
of provisions would alike complain, if he were listened to, of the 
hardship which it is upon him that everybody is hungry at the 
same time. The business must bedone safely as well as promptly. 
A momentary glance must suffice to put a value upon an article, 
and to detect the artifice of the “duffer.” Then the questions re- 
uired by law must be to the pawner, and the answers 
noted.in proper form, and the duplicate made out correctly and in 
a clear handwriting. If the pawnbroker does not pay his assistants 
well, they will be tempted to pay themselves; although in this 
¢ his position is better than that of the retail tradesman, in- 
uch as every transaction of pawnbroking is necessarily recorded, 
and the till ought to correspond at the day’s end exactly with the 
result of balancing the books. 


The most probable direction in which alteration of the law 
would move would be to fix a statutory rate of interest which 
should be applicable to all cases unless the parties specially agreed 
tosome other rate. The customer of a pawnbroker knows, or 
with a simple scale of interest might know, exactly what he has 
to pay, aud in this respect he is better off than the customers of 
another class of money-lenders who are subject to incalculable 
exactions, If a Committee of the House of Commons were to 
inquire into the system of business pursued by those who advance 
money on bills of sale of furniture, they might compile an in- 
teresting blue-book. .The persons who earry on this business are 
many of them auctioneers and house-agents. They lend money, to 
be repaid by instalments with interest. The rate of interest does 
notbusually exceed 20 per cent. But there is absolutely no limit 
to their charges. They deduct, in the first place, from the sum 
advanced a liberal allowance for the legal and other expenses of 
the bill of sale. The loan, with interest, is made payable by 
monthly instalments running over eighteen months or two years. 
If an instalment is not paid when due, a man is put into es- 
sion, and preparations are made, or pretended to be e, for 
selling the goods by auction. After a few days, perhaps, sufficient 
money is scraped together to pay the overdue instalment with 
expenses, and the man is withdrawn, and the preparations are 
suspended. But on another failure in punctual payment the same 
expensive process is repeated. Until lately the exactions of these 
house-agents holding bills of sale were free from any possible con- 
trol, but sinee the County Courts received an equitable jurisdiction 
ithas been practicable to call them to account. The pawnbroker 
has no rtunity for such extortion as is habitual with a class 
of money-lenders who probably look down upon him ; but, on the 
other hand, the pawnbroker always takes a pledge, and does not 
ineur.the risk of advancing money upon goods which remain in 
the possession of the borrower. There are, however, cases in 
which it is worth while to pay heavy interest to obtain a loan of 
money upon furniture without parting with the possession of it. 
So, perhnps, house-agents who lend money, as well as pawn- 
brokers, are either a good or a necessary evil, according to the 
ya of view from which they are regarded. It is a pity that the 

ouse-agents cannot, like the pawnbrokers, have an opportunity 
of assuring a Committee of the _~— of Commons that they lend 
money principally out of philanthropy, and that they do not derive 
any appreciable profit from transactions which are popularly con- 
as extortionate. 


‘SENSATIONAL DRAMAS NEW AND OLD. 


(TRE revival of 4 Midsummer Night's Dream at the Queen's 
Theatre enables the public to enjoy a sensational drama of 
the most affecting kind, At. the risk of being charged with 

Shakspeavianism, we assert that neither Mr. Boucicault nor 
any of his imitators ean produce a play worthy to be eom with 
the most lamentable comedy of Pyramus and Thisbe. The author 
of that thrilling composition is equal to the modern dramatists in 
their own line, although he worked under restrictions from which 
they have been emancipated. Ladies in our time do not object 
to being frightened in the theatre, and indeed they ex a good 
Strong sensation for their money. They are far from desiring that 
their nerves chould be respected by a manager, and they would 
pee lion who roared in a mitigated manner as no better than 


The dramatic version of Ketilworth which has been produced at 

j Lane Theatre appears, however, to have been composed 
the ladies’ nerves still require considera- 
a. are degrees of permissible excitement, and the - 
wright of Amy Robsart is careful to avoid any pre 


extra He walks in the of his great predecessor in 
sensational composition, who e the Lion mention before 
he began to roar that he and so 
he gives us death upon the stage, but mot the death of 
Amy Robsart. Now this is very unsatisfactory. Some of 
us resemble the old lady who liked to enjoy her murders when 
she read the newspaper, and if we go to see a sensational drama 
we expect as much sensation as can be got out of the story 
which is dramatized. The manager of Drury Lane Theatre has de- 
termined to depend i sensation to fill his house, and he ought 
to give us the article hot and strong. We pay our money in the 
expectation of seeing Amy Robsart murdered, and we feel that 
we are taken in when she has the audacity to continue to 
exist at the fall of the curtain. The man who went every 
night to the theatre in the hope of seeing Van Amburgh eaten 
by the lions had always a possibility of getting something 
for his money, whereas for our money we get nothing. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that we should go to Drury Lane Theatre on 
a hot night in September unless we to see something 
extraordinary. The piece does not pretend to any great merit as 
a literary composition, and the grand pageant in the grounds of 
Kenilworth Castle leaves upon our minds the impression that the 
ns amermmie at this theatre has come out several weeks too soon. 

he manager himself can hardly sup that the acting of the 
piece is its strong point. Unless it is sensational it is nothing, 
and it is much less sensational than we had reasonably expected 
that it ctr hie We have read and remember — worth, and 
we go to the theatre expecting to see “‘ a springe to catch a peewit 
The of the story it fai ly realized. 
door, or rather bridge, over a chasm remains secure in appearance, 
though the supports are withdrawn beneath it. A monse’s weight, 
not to mention that of a lady, would carry it down. ‘The 
chasm crossed by this treacherous bridge has on one side of it 
a tower with a staircase, and on the other side a chamber 
in which Amy Robsart is placed by Varney. He drags her up 
the staircase and across the bridge, of which the supports have not 
yet been removed; and we are bound to say that here the play- 
wright has improved upon the novel, in-which Amy walks to the 
chamber, and does not require to be dragged. T irators 
prepare for the execution of their plot. The door of Amy’s 
chamber is left unfastened on the outside and the supports of the 
falling trap are removed, so that it keeps its level only by a slight 
adhesion. In another moment we shall see what we shall see. 
The part of Amy is performed by Miss Neilson, a young lady who 
has achieved distinction in the which old playgoers 
connect with their memories of Miss Faucit or Mrs. Charles 
Kean. We ask ourselves whether it has become inevit- 
able that a tragic actress should also be an acrobat. At 
the moment when our expectation is at the highest point, 
the progress of the murderous conspiracy is interrupted by the 
a ce at the stair-foot of "Michael Lambourne. But 

arney puts a bullet through his drunken head, and he dies 
handsomely on the stage, as a character in a sensational drama 
ought to die. So far good, and now surely there is to be no more 
dey or disappointment. A whistle is heard, similar to that 
which was the Earl of Leicester’s usual signal of his arrival. The 
novel proceeds thus :—“The instant after the door of the Coun- 
tess’s chamber opened, and in the same moment the trapdoor 
gave way. There was a rushing sound—a heavy fall—a faint 
groan—and all was over.” In the drama the door is opened, and 
the trapdoor gives way, but the person who falls into the abyss 
below is Varney. At the moment when Varney gives the signal 
which is to lure the Countess to destruction, the Earl of 
Leicester appears behind him. Whether he pushes Varney upon 
the trapdoor, we do not know, but at any rate Varney 8 
upon it, and it gives way under him, and down he goes; while 
Leicester on one side of the chasm, and his Countess on the other, 
remain looking at each other in rather an embarrassing predica- 
ment. The dramatist avoids responsibility for future complica- 
tions by bringing down the curtain, and therefore we may specu- 
late as we please as to what Queen Elizabeth will say when she 
hears that Leicester is aa married to Amy Robsart. "We should 
think there would be a jolly row. The novel goes on to describe 
how Foster, the accomplice of Varney, looked down into the abyss, 
and awe-struck at the deed in which he had shared, exclaimed, 
“T see only a heap of white clothes like a snow-drift. O God, 
she moves her arm.” "We could not expect by any possible 
arrangement of the stage to see the body of my fyere i 
through the trap and lying at the bottom of the abyss, but 
we must protest against being deprived of both these hor- 
Tifying tacles, It is possible that Miss Neilson objected, 
as well she might, to be dropped through a trapdoor, or perhaps 
the ight considered that a e of triumphant villainy 
w injurious to the morals of the gallery. He might easily 
have taken some other story if this did not suit him, and we 
should think that the revels at Kenilworth would fit as easily into 
one story as another. The piece which he has ee is in 
truth nothing more than a series of spectacular ; “Ee 
criticism is wholly inapplicable to such-work, and we can only 
say that the author of it is entitled to be ranked with the play- 
wright who in the last century gave a happy ending to King 
Lear, The travesty of Scott’s work is ered more ludicrous 
by the circumstance that on the outside of the theatre are affixed 
printed copies uf the well-known ballad of Cumnor Hall :— 

Fall many a traveller off hath sighid, 
And ive wept the Countess” 
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Perhaps the author who has manipulated the novel might otegt 
oe» llad to his purpose by substituting for its last two lines the 
ollowing :— 
But if you'll please to step inside, 
You'll fell all. 


If anybody will read the ballad which is usually printed with the 
Introduction to the novel, and will endeavour to imagine how it 
would affect his mind if the latter part of it were altered so as to 
state that Varney and not Amy perished at Cumnor Hall, he will 
obtain a fair notion of the play which has been produced at 
Drury Lane Theatre without taking the trouble to go and see it. 
We can only consider such a psy from the sensational point of 
view; and we would suggest at, if Amy wishes the piece to live, 
she ought to consent to die. 

If we compare this play with the dramatic version of the 

Fortunes of Nigel which was yam two years ago, we shall be 
able to measure the decline of the national drama at Drury Lane 
Theatre. The same playwright operated on that occasion, but he 
was able to produce something worthy to be called a dramatic 
work. His play contained the two parts of King James and the 
misef Trapbois, which were both performed by Mr. Phelps. There 
is nothing in the present play which would afford scope for Mr. 
Phelps’s talent, even if Mr. Phelps were a member of the com- 
pany, which he is not. Indeed, with the exception of Miss 
Neilson’s Amy, neither parts nor actors have any pretension to 
be reckoned otherwise than moderate. The manager had the 
honesty to say last year that the highest class of drama did not 
pay, and he intended to produce that which did pay. Some of 
the actors are perhaps better than their parts, and others are 
ludicrously ill suited to them, but it is manifest that both parts 
and actors are regarded as a secondary matter in the management. 
When the theatre which was the original home of the national 
drama is conducted upon such a principle, it would seem that the 
degradation of that drama is complete. And yet there may be in 
the lowest deep a lower deep, and we at least prefer Amy Robsart 
to Formosa, <A visit to Drury Lane Theatre is now merely 
tedious, whereas a year ago it was intolerably ceageeees. 

The appearance of Mr. Phelps at the Queen’s Theatre may be 
taken as an indication that that establishment aspires to become 
something like what Lane Theatre used to be. There 
ought to be at least one theatre in London where good writing 
and good acting are considered by the management essential to 
success. The sa which we call sensational hardly pretend to 
be literary compositions, and we should wish to have the oppor- 
tunity of sometimes seeing dramas of another kind. To go the 
round of the theatres which devote themselves to sensation is 
about as lively an amusement as atteuding a Social Science 
Congress. We should have a difficulty in saying whether 
we should prefer to see Amy Jtobsart a second time, or 
to hear a few papers upon drainage and woman’s rights. 
We will, however, undertake to go and see Amy Robsart 
again if the author will add to the four acts of which it 
now consists a fifth act, in which we may see what happened 
when Queen Elizabeth found out that Amy was really the wife 
of the Earl of . Leicester. The correct thing, we suppose, 
would be that the Earl and Amy should go into the presence of 
the Queen and drop down on their knees and ask forgiveness, 
whereupon the Queen would fly into a passion and threaten to 
cut off everybody’s head all round. Perhaps, if she were to do it, 
that would be as good an ending of the play as could be devised. 
The sensational pieces are dull, and the burlesques, of which there 
will soon be the usual crop, are still more dull, and so it is a 
comfort to be able to go and see Bottom end his fellows perform- 
ing Pyramus and Thisbe before the Duke of Athens, Among 
sensational dramas the shortest is necessarily the best. 

Let us not be misunderstood in our censure of Amy Robsart. 
We believe that earlier authors have dramatized the novel of 
Kenilworth, and it may be that they have done their work no better 
than Mr. Halliday. e believe also that this piece is not the 
worst which is now being performed upon the London stage. But 
we cannot understand how a playwright of Mr. Halliday’s expe- 
rience could so utterly mismanage such a magnificent opportunity. 
We thought, when the King o’ Scots was produced two years ago, 
that this author had opened a vein which might be worked to the 
benefit both of the manager of Drury Lane Theatre and of the 
educated public which would desire to frequent it. If we cannot 
have original dramas, let us be content with dramas constructed 
out of the rich store of dramatic materials which are to be found 
in historical romance, or even in novels of domestic life. This 
author’s piece called Little Em'ly, although we cannot pretend to 
have admired it, was a far more forcible composition than Amy 
Robsart. The wonder is that with Kenilworth before their eyes 
the author and manager could have produced such a contemptible 
result. They have concocted a mere stop-gap to serve until 
the time comes to produce the pantomime, in which the 
dances now performed before Queen Elizabeth will be re- 
peated before some other potentate, who will, we hope, be 
more adequately represented. We do not desire to speak harshly 
of the young lady who performs the Queen. It is not her fault 
that: she has to play a part entirely unsuited to her. But we 
cannot too strongly express our sense of the disregard in this 
respect of all dramatic propriety by the manager of a theatre 
where a succession of great actresses have performed the part of 
Katharine of Aragon. As regards the author’s mutilation of 


the story, we will refer readers to the passage where Leicester 
says, “I see above me the* pinnacle which I cannot reach; be- 


neath me the abyss into which I must fall as soon as my relaxing 
grasp and dizzy brain join to hurl me from my present precarious 
stance.” This is an accurate description of the position in which 
the play leaves Leicester when the curtain falls. The Queen will 
accept no more excuses, and must inevitably find him out, 


REVIEWS. 


BACON’S CONFERENCE OF PLEASURE.* 


TUDENTS of Bacon are familiar with two remarkable papers, 
apparently of an early date among his 1 entitled 
“My. Bacon in Praise of Knowledge” and “ Mr. Bacon’s Dig. 
course in the Praise of his Sovereign.” They were printed for 
the first time in 1734, in one of the collections of Baconian 
scraps and fragments, from manpengt copies which are now in 
the British Museum ; but, except in the titles, there is nothing to 
show for what purpose the papers were written, ard there is 
nothing but internal evidence to indicate their date. They are 
panegyrics, but with much more sterling thought in them than in 
most panegyrics. They are of course reprinted with a careful 
attention to their text, by Mr. Spedding, in his Life and Letters 
of Lord Bacon. He could give no certain account of them, but 
he conjectured that they formed part of the entertainment of a 
“ device” or pageant presented to the Queen by the Earl of Essex 
on the “Queen’s day” (Nov. 17) in 1592. Bacon’s wit and 
originality were, we know, laid under contribution for such shows 
on other occasions. It is known that there was such a “ device ” 
presented by Essex in 1592, and that Bacon at the time was 
about the Court; and the historical allusions suit that year, though 
they might suit other years as well. But that was all that could 
be said of these pieces, obviously fragments of a whole which was 
not ferthcoming. The interest of them was that one contained 
some of the leading ideas of the first book of the Novum Organum, 
clearly and forcibly, though of course very briefly, put, and the 
other seemed like a first sketch of what was afterwards expanded 
into Bacon’s famous defence of the Queen’s Government against 
the attacks of the Roman party—the “ Observations on a Libel,” 
which were written in 1592 in answer to a dangerous pamphlet 
of Parsons’s, and which, though not printed, circulated extensively 
in manuscript. These ‘ Observations” follow the Panegyric in 
Mr. Spedding’s edition; and it is obvious, we suppose, that 
the Panegyric suggested the “Observations,” and was written 
before it. 

The remaining — of the composition to which these frag- 
ments belonged have now been recovered. Mr. Spedding had 
gathered from words dropped in the pieces already known that this 
composition, spoken of as a Conference of Pleasure, and apparently 
devised for some masque or show, had consisted of four panegyrical 
speeches—the two which we had, and two more, one in praise of 
“ Magnanimity ” and another in praise of “ Love ” :— 

That these pieces were both composed for some occasion of compliment, 

more or less fanciful, I feel very confident; and if it should ever appear. 
that about the autumn of 1592 (the date to which the historical allusions in 
the discourse in praise of Elizabeth point most nearly) a “ device” was pre- 
sented at Court, in which three speakers came forward in turn, each ex- 
tolling his own favourite virtue (a form which Bacon affected on these 
occasions), the first delivering an oration in praise of magnanimity, the 
second of love, the third of knowledge—and then a fourth came in with an 
oration in praise of the Queen, as containing in herself the perfection of all 
three ; I should feel little doubt that the pieces before us were composed by 
Bacon for that exhibition. 
The occasion has not yet been ascertained; but, as we have said, 
the complete composition has been found in a manuscript, dis- 
covered among other old papers at Northumberland House by 
Mr. John Bruce in 1867, and containing copies of some of Bacon's 
early writings. And Mr. Spedding’s surmise that it would prove 
an arrangement of three rival panegyrics, finishing in a panegyric 
of the Queen, has been confirmed :— 

In one of the bundles submitted to him (Mr. Bruce) he found a paper 
book, much damaged by fire about the edges, though not so much so as 
to make the contents generally undecipherable ; and the piece which stood’ 
first under the odd and not very significant title of “Mr. Fr. Bacon, Of 
tribute, or giving that which is due,” proved, on examination, to be a 
copy of the entire device of which the “Praise of Knowledge” and the 
“Praise of his Sovereign” formed part. It did not throw any new light 
on the date or the occasion, but it completely explained the order and 
plan of it; which is very simple. Four friends, distinguished as A, B,C, 
and D, meet for intellectual amusement. A assumes the direction of their 
proceedings, and proposes that each in turn shall make a speech in praise 
of whatever he holds most worthy. Upon which B (after a word or two 
of protest in favour of satire, as better suited to the humour of the time 
than praise) begins with a speech in praise of “the worthiest virtue,” 
namely, Fortitude. C follows with a speech in praise of “the worthiest. 
affection,” namely, Love. D with a speech in favour of “the worthiest 
power,” namely, Knowledge. And A concludes with a speech in praise 
of “the worthiest person,” namely, the Queen. 

The value of the Northumberland manuscript is something more 
than that it furnishes these new pieces, It,is carefully written, 
and it improves considerably the text of the two speeches already 
known. But, in editing it, Mr. Spedding has had a curious and 
delicate work of restoration to attempt in printing the new 
pieces. The book has been damaged by fire; and “the fire,” 


* A Conference of Pleasure. Composed for some Festive Occasion about 
the Year 1592, by Francis Bacon. Edited from a Manuscript belonging to 
~ — of Northumberland, by James Spedding. London: Longmans & 

1870. 
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“has eaten away two or three words from the end of every 
ine on all the right hand ps , and three or four whole lines from 
the bottom of every page, oth right and left.” He does not in this 
e us understand very distinctly how the manuscript is written, 
or how the outer edge of the right hand page could be burnt away 
without injuring the inner edge of the page on the other side, 
which—if his reprint, as we suppose, runs page for page with the 
original—is not the case. Probably there was writing to the ed 
of the page on the right side, and bare margin on the correspond- 
ing part of the leaf on the other side. But in dealing with the 
ps thus made he has been very careful andingenious. The whole 
tres lost at the end of the page he has of course not attempted to 
replace. But the two or three words missing at the end of con- 
secutive lines are a different matter, and he has wisely consulted 
the convenience of readers by supplying them. In many cases 
they would suggest themselves to any one. But where there is 
doubt, caution is needed in supplying them. The exact space 
which the proposed addition would fill in the manuscript must be 
known, in order to judge whether the conjectural words could 
have stood there; “an attempt to make provision either for too 


or too few misleads the guesser and spoils the guess.” 


man 4 
Acesrdingly, Mr. Spedding was not above the trouble of measuring 
the proportions of the gaps to the whole line, both in the manu- 
script and in the printed page, and checking each conjecture by 
these conditions. It is a curious example, not only of the con- 
scientious exactness, but of the mere mechanical labour and inge- 
nuity, called for by modern critical accuracy in dealing with ancient 
papers:— 

In order that the reader may have the requisite data for exercising his 
own judgment on the question, it was necessary as far as possible to preserve 
in the printed page the due proportion between the part which remains and 
the part which has been lost in each line. Now this is often difficult, and 
sometimes impracticable, owing to the impossibility of imitating in type the 
various irregularities of handwriting. But the way I have attempted it is 
this: taking the length of a full line in the manuscript, and dividing it into 
small parts, and then dividing the length of the printed line into an equal 
number of parts, I had a scale by which I could measure any length of either 
upon the other ; and using a bracket to mark the place where the break in 
the manuscript begins, I had it placed at a point in each printed line corre- 
sponding, as nearly as possible, to the point in the written line to which the 
fire had reached. In this way the space within which conjecture may range 
has been defined in the printed page with as much accuracy perhaps as would 
be useful. Absolute accuracy it would hardly have been worth while to 
attempt; for even with the original paper before us the absolute number of 
lost letters cannot be fixed; allowance having possibly to be made either for 
blank spaces left at the end of lines where the next word was too long to £8 
in, or for words written and crossed out, or for words inserted between the 
lines: . But I think I may say that the cases are either none or very few in 
which any words that will fill up the portion of the printed line beyond the 
bracket might not have been written in the portion of the line which is 
burned off, and in the natural writing of the same transcriber. 


By this, if we cannot be certain in every case that Mr. Spedding 
has guessed the lost words of Bacon, though generally there can 
be little doubt about it, he yet has enabled us to follow the course 
of the writing more easily and a, than we should 
have done without his judicious help in filling up the gaps. We 
extract a bit of one of the new pieces, in which a picture is 
given in Bacon’s characteristic manner of the weakness of mere 
power of forethought, without spirit and vigour of character; a 
picture which might stand for the French Emperor in his late 
disasters, seeing dan so keenly and so truly that they con- 
fused and. overthrew his insufficient courage. _ In the first portion 
of it, the edge of the page has suffered from fire, and the words 
are lost. We have printed Mr. Spedding’s conjectural restora- 
tions in italies. It will be seen, we think, that most of them carry 
their own evidence with them :— 


My thew be dedicated to the noblest of the vertues. Prudence to dis- 
cerne e good and evill. Justice to stande indifferent betweene selfe- 
love and societie. ‘Temperance to devide aright between desire and reason. 
Theise be good innocent things. Butt the vertue of action, the vertue of 
resolucion, the vertue of effect, is ffortitude. Present unto a man largelie 
endued with prudence the tempest of a soddaine and greate danger, and 
lett ffortitude absent her selfe; what use hath he of his wisedome? hath 
he the power eyther to beholde the daunger or to entende the remedye ? or 
tather-doth not the first impression disable him to take a true viewe of the 
peril, and the apprehension of the perill so attache and seaze his sences that 

© cannott invent meanes for his deliveraunce? Where be the goodlie 
groundes of reason, the observations of experience, rules, preceptes, and 
cautions, fa which he was wont at leysure to consider, compare, and con- 
clude? His ordered and digested thoughts are confounded: their printes 
defaced, A soddaine cry and alarme of perill hath, as Berecinthias horne, 
drowned all their sweete musicke, or else a blaste of wind disordered Sibillas 
leaves. His very wisdome is the first thing that flies, His spiritts that sate 
together in councell in his braine are gone to succor his heart: and there- 
= he is lefte abandoned to his perills by the treason of his judgement... .. 

ut now lett Prudence, this weake ladie, ravished by everie invasion and 
oz of soddaine daunger, obtaine for her champion and knight, fortitude, 
fie then see how she enterteyneth the challenges of fortune. Doth a man 
_ before he knoweth ? or suffer before he fecleth ? Noe; but straightwaies 
Po discoverie of the perill maketh a man more then himselfe, It awaketh 
loeb o¥ we It. quickeneth his mocions. It redoubleth his forces. He 
pp thorough and thorough the perill. He taketh hold of everie light 
. remedie. He discerneth what must be concluded, that may be differed. 
wy oy po to te for the present while he deviseth for that to come. 
iwaies in his owne power, rejoycing in the proofe of himselfe, 

and Welcoming necessitie, Thus ffortitude rd the marshall of thoughts, the 
armor of the will, and the fort of reason. 


No great writer, perhaps, so fulfilled as Bacon did the Scripture 
forth ption of the scribe who is like “the householder bringing 
orth out of his treasures things new and old.” New thoughts we 
wit ge to meet with whenever we take up a work of n’s 
wit .We have not read before. But we are equally sure to meet 
with his own old thoughts ; thoughts which he has used before in his 


other writings. He not only works upon and develops ideas and 
trains of reasoning ; he language which has done service in 
one connexion or argument do service again in another. We know, 
both from Bacon’s precepts and his example, how mueh stress he 
laid on setting down and treasuring up choice phrases and in- 
stances and forms of thought, whether his own or found in his 
reading. We still have some of his note-books, such as the Pro- 
mus of Formularies and Elegancies. These observations and these 
felicities of expression he has never any scruple in reproducing, 
and using as often as he has occasion for them. Mr. Sped 
had remarked, with reference to the two pieces already prin 
that the speech in praise of Knowledge contained the germ of 
the first book of the Novum Organum, and that in praise of the 
Queen the outline of the pamphlet in defence of the English 
Government. So in these two new pieces his notes are studded 
with parallel passages from the Advancement of Learning and the 
Essays; and these quotations might be considerably added to. 
When Bacon had cast his thought into a mould which satisfied 
him, he saw no harm in cnet repeating it, rather than searchin 
for a fresh one ; inlaying the favourite sentence in his new wor 
just as it stood, da only considering its pertinency and fitness, 
without caring whether people remembered that he had said the 
same thing before. And he had so much to say, and the old piece 
fitted so well with the new, that the cut and dried appearance 
which aes be apprehended as an effect of this habit never shows 
itself in Bacon. Bacon, too, insisted strongly on the advan 
of the rhetorical exercise of stating a case as strongly as possib 
on opposite sides, “ urging with the utmost force of wit,” and 
without much care about fairness, whatever told for one view of 
the subject or the other. We may see an instance of his use of 
his knowledge and ingenuity in this way by comparing one of 
the panegyrics printed by Mr. Spedding—that on the “ worthiest 
affection,’ Love—with the Essay on Love, first published in the 
collection of 1612. The keynote of the Essay is the sarcasm 
that “the stage is more beholding to love than the life of man,” 
and the whole gist and effect of it is to show what a subordinate 
place a man of sense ought to assign to love, and how its mischief 
and its foolishness are its true measure. The essay is full of 
hard good sense, and keen cynicism, merciless to all sentiment or 
romance. But if any one wants to see how Bacon -could write 
with the enthusiasm and imagination of a poet on the same theme, 
let him turn to the piece in the Conference of Pleasure. It is 
a rich enlargement and commentary, rhetorical of course, but 
with the rhetoric of real feeling, on the thought of Coleridge’s 
famous lines upon Love; it is not difficult to imagine the images, 
and even the words and phrases, falling n into a bit of 
Shakspearian poetry. Thus, contrasting the satisfaction afforded 
to man’s natural appetite for variety by “peregrinations to strange 
countries, in doing unwonted no age listening after news, gains 
of chance,” and the like, with that afforded by love, he goes on :— 
This delight doth also wind itself like a serpent into their affections, in 
such sort as few delights have grace long, unless this commendeth them to 
the apprehension. Now, therefore, love is a fountain of curiosity, a most 
sweet ground set with infinite changes, a journey of strangest and most 
various adventures. I demand in love what are all these mutations by 
absences, these redintegrations by unkindnesses, these surprises by alteration 
of attire and change of presences, but as it were changes upon this stopp ? 
But above all others, new merit and demand on affection is the gratefullest 
novelty ; and it is not only the variety of the knowledge that pleaseth, but 
the certainty. For assuredly no person ever saw at any time the mind of 
another but in love. Love is the only passion that opens the heart. So as 
we see what rich tribute curiosity and desire of novelty unto love; 
being, indeed, if not the highest, yet the sweetest affection of all others. 


lt is curious to find in this composition some of the same 
instances and topics which are made use of in the Essay—the 
examples of Appius and Mark Antony; the contrast between the 
flattery of seli-complacency and that of the lover; the quotation 
about the incompatibility of love and wisdom: but they are made 
to do service on exactly opposite sides in the two pieces. Which 
expresses Bacon’s real thoughts? It is obvious to say the delibe- 
rate and cynical essay rather than the professed panegyric, which 
is privileged to be exaggerated and one-sided. We think the 
truer answer to be that both do. In matters of this kind, Bacon, 
like Shakspeare, tries much more to reflect all the varied truth of 
human nature than to reconcile its anomalies, and strike a judicial 
balance amid appearances of and evil, so vast, so fluctua- 
ting, and so inscrutable. He gives both sides, not because he is 
indifferent to truth, but because his supreme wish is to exhibit all 
that can be known and discovered. And these antagonist repre- 
sentations are to be taken as we might take opposite views of 
some great side of human nature and feeling; as we might find 
Shakspeare’s thoughts on this very subject in the words of Jessica 
and Miranda, or from a very different point of view in those 
of Isabella or Ophelia. In much of his moral observation on the 
facts of human nature Bacon is as impersonal as Shakspeare. ro 
tells you what he has seen in the course of his experience, buf he 
does not even profess to let you into his whole mind and final 
judgment. He sets you thinking, and gives you the materials for 
various trains of meditation ; but he does not = you with a 
formed conclusion, any more than S oes by the moral- 

izing which he puts into the mouth of his speakers. 
There is not much to be said of the history of these pegs. 
ich 


They form of a loose volume of miscellaneous writings w 
it seems likely had been bought at a sale, the “ Anstis sale,” by 


Bishop Percy when he was chaplain at Northumberland House, 
and left by him there, where it is probable that the volume was 
injured by a fire in 1780. The collection contains manuscript 
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ies of some well-known pieces of Bacon’s, both serious and 
festive, with a fragment of “Leicester's Commonwealth” ; but 
the outside sheet or wrapper, of which a facsimile is given, is 
curious, though, as far as can be made out, nothing more than 
curious. It is scribbled all over with names and titles, and single 
words and beginni of sentences; and here and there with a 
scrap of poetry or a bit of Latin doggrel like this :— 
Maltis annis jam transactis 
Nulla fides est in pactis, 
Mellin ore, verba lactis, 
Fell in corde, fraus in factis. 
It has been used, as Mr. Spedding says, by some idle penman, 
either for trial of his pens or for experiments in handwriting, or 
for mere relief from idleness. But among these scribblings two 
things may be noticed. First, there is a list of pieces partially 
but not exactly corresponding to the contents of the volume; and 
at the head of them is of the Conference of Pleasure, 
under the odd title of “ Mr. Frauncis Bacon, of tribute or giving 
what is dew.” But next, one of the things poses again and 
again by the scribbler is the name “ William Shakespeare ”; and 
in the list of pieces, after the “Essays” of Bacon, appear, along 
with the new 2s of two unknown plays, the titles of ‘‘ Richard the 
Second ” and “ Richard the Third,” though neither the essays nor 
the plays are now to be found in the bundle or volume. It is a 
curious bringing together of the names of Shakspeare and Bacon, 
which must be tempting or tantalizing to those who hold the 
curious theory that is the real Shakspeare. But they will 
be disappointed if their expectations have been raised by the 
coincidence. There is nothing more tu get from it than, as 
Mr. Spedding says, an early indication of MY nn growing 
The only thing, so far as I can see, which requires particular notice, 
ina t degree upon the date of the writing, which I fear cannot 
be determined with any +. to exactness. All I can say is that I find 
nothing, either in these later scribblings or in what remains of the book 
itself, to indicate a date later than the reign of Elizabeth; and if so, it is 
| aes one of the earliest evidences of the growth of Shakspeare’s personal 
as a dramatic author ; the beginning of which cannot be dated much 
earlier than 1598. It was not till 1597 that vs Bowe his plays appeared in 
int ; and though the earlier editions of Richard I1., Richard III., and 
and Juliet, all bear that date, his name is not on the title-page of 
any ofthem. . . . Wemay conclude that it was about 1597 that play- 
goers and readers of plays began to talk about him, and that his name would 
naturally present itself to an idle penman in want of something to use his 
pen upon. What other inferences will be drawn from its appearance on the 
cover of this manuscript, by those who start with the conviction that Bacon 
and not Shakspeare was the real author of Richard II. and Richard I11.,1 
cannot say ; but to myself the fact which I have mentioned seems quite 
sufficient to account for the phenomenon. At the present time, if the waste 
leaf on which a law-stationer’s apprentice tries his pens were examined, I 
should expect to find on it the name of the poets novelist, dramatic author, 
or actor of the day, mixed with snatches of the last new song, and scrib- 
blings of “My dear Sir,” “Yours sincerely,” and “This Indenture wit- 
nesseth,” and this is exactly the sort of thing whieh we have here. I think 
Iam in a condition to assert that there is no trace of Bacon’s own penman- 
ship in any part of the volume ; and the name of Shakspeare is spelt in every 
case as it was always printed in those days, and not as he himself in any 
case ever wrote it, 


DR. TREGELLES’S GREEK NEW TESTAMENT.* 


6“ it is not incumbent on thee to finish any work.” This pithy 
saying, embalmed in the Talmud, suggests the best consola- 
tion we can offer to Dr. Tregelles in his weary hours of sickness 
and prostration. He has done what he could. The third part of 
acentury has passed since, in the freshness of early manhood, with 
eyesight keen and youthful vigour unimpaired, he took up the 
t task he has now so nearly accomplished—a critical edition of 
the New Testament in its Greek text and Vulgate Latin version, 
such as, even in German estimation, might prove worthy of a 
fellow-countryman of Walton and Ussher, of Mill and Bentley. 
All his best years since 1838 have been devoted, with a loving 
energy of which we have known few like examples, to this labo- 
rious and honourable, but, in regard to money, most unprofitable 
employment. He has visited every considerable library in Europe, 
spending months at each in the dull toil of collating manuscripts 
a single glance at which would have led other scholars to abandon 
them as illegible. He has thought no trouble too great, no delay un- 
seasonable, if he has been able to throw light on the subject upon 
the elucidation whereof his whole heart is set. Once before, some 
ten years ago, his unsparing exertions brought upon him a severe 
stroke of paralysis, that fell enemy of intellectual ind . But 
the stern monitor was ere long thrust aside, though it could never 
be quite forgotten. Unflagging diligence and obstinate perse- 
verance appeared at length to have brought our author near the 
al, when early in the present year, while in the act of revisin 
very last sheet of the Book of Revelation, he was smitten wit 
@ second and more grievous stroke, under which he is yet languish- 
ing, with his mental faculties as clear as ever, though his physical 
powers seem utterly exhausted. Since this learned and eminent 
— has not the maturer period of middle life, his 
ends indulge the fond hope that he may yet be enabled, at some 


* The Greek New T. edited Collation ‘ 


inclusive) ; together with the Version of Jerome, from the Codex Amiati: 
the Century. Sam Tregell LLD. Parts L to 
Gospels to 2 London; Bagsters & Stewart. 3857-1869. 


future time, to complete his noble work by writing the Prolego. 
mena which are essential to a full understanding of his plan, and 
by arranging the supplementary matter which has been rapidly 
accumulating since he published the first two Gospels in 185 
Every true student must ardently wish that this hope may 
realized to the full. 

We have said thus much about Dr. Tregelles’s personal cireum- 
stances by way of introducing the reader to an anonymong 
pamphlet which has been sent us, entitled “Remarks on some Obsen 
vations by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol,” on that critic’s 
Greek New Testament. We are so far concerned in the 
that in the course of our review of Bishop Ellicott’s volume On the 
Revision of the English Version, in our number of June 18, we 
quoted with approval certain of his expressions which the Ya 
writer informs us “ have caused pain to the friends of Dr. Tregelles.” 
Men in general have small cause to thank those sympathetic 
and over-zealous partisans who are perpetually finding out for 
them that they are slighted or wronged. In the present instance 
we can see nothing whatever for the most sensitive of admirers to 
complain of, unless indeed it be a ruled case that, pending the 
grave illness of its honoured editor, his most deeply interesti 
and important labours must not be _— of at all, save in terms 
of unreserved commendation. Since all that Bishop Ellicott has said, 
and all that the phlet-writer deprecates, is contained in a si 
paragraph, it will be convenient for our purpose to reproduce it at 

ength. After declaring that “in our own country, and, it is to 

be hoped, soon in a complete state,” anything that Tischendorf hag 
produced or is likely to produce is surpassed by “such a far better 
text as that of Dr. regelles,” the Bishop proceeds in the followi 

merous and discriminating language. He evidently wrote in 
ignorance of the calamity we all deplore :— 

And yet, though it seems hard to say so after the lifelong labours of its 
estimable constructor, even this text could not wisely be chosen as the text 
to be used in the work of revision. In the first place, in the earlier parts of 
his work Dr. Tregelles had not the advantage of the Sinaitic Manuscript, 
[He first cites it in John xxi.2.] In the second place, his critical principles, 
especially his general principle of estimating and regarding modern manu- 
scripts, are now, perhaps justly, called in question by many competent scholars, 
Thirdly, though his materials have been so much more abundant, he 
proximates at any rate in some parts of his great work so closely to the 
same results as Lachmann [1842-50] that any objections which may exist 
to the choice of Lachmann’s as a standard text [the Bishop had before stated 
that Lachmann had “ composed his text on the narrowest and most exelu- 
sive principles, though with fair adherence to those principles,” p. 46] apply 
with nearly equal force to that of Tregelles. Lastly, though it seems an 
ungracious criticism, yet it must in all frankness be said that the text of 
Tregelles is not in all respects satisfactory. It is rigid and mechanical, and 
sometimes fails to disclose that critical instinct and peculiar scholarly saga- 
city which is so much needed in the great and responsible work of construct- 
ing a critical text of the Greek Testament. The edition of Tregelles willlast, 
perhaps to the very end of time, as a noble of faithful, enduring, and 
accurate labour in the cause of Truth ; it will always be referred to as an uniquely 
trustworthy collection of assorted critical materials of the greatest value, and 
as such it will probably never be superseded ; but the text which is based on 
these materials is not likely ever to be a popular or current text, or ever to 
be used otherwise than as a faithful summary of eritical principles which 
have by no means met with general acceptance. iderations on the Revi- 
sion of the English New Testament, pp. 48, 49- 

In the we have printed in italics the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol-is not only so fortunate as to satisfy even 
Dr. Tregelles’s unwise advocate, but states in a few words the 

uliar excellence of his edition of the New Testament, that 
oon wherein it differs from all its predecessors, and from which 
arises its imperishable value for all future time. The grounds of 
our opinion will best be understood if we take a rapid survey of 
the actual state of Biblical criticism, so faras the New Testament 
is concerned, at the period when our author first betook himself 
in earnest to his fascinating study. 

Few of our readers need be told that the manuscripts by means 
of which the Greek and Roman classics have been preserved 
through the dim twilight of the middle ages are neither numerous 
nor for the most very ancient. There survive a fragment or 
two of Virgil at Florence which some venture to date as early as 
the third century ; another in the Vatican, and a portion of Dion 
Cassius, possibly written in the fourth century ; a pali of 
Homer in the British Museum, and a Sallust in the Vatican, both 
ascribed to the fifth century. Some poor wrecks of the Greek 
dramatists recently swept into the Imperial Library at St. Peters- 
burg complete the meagre list of very old authorities on which 
our classical texts are constructed, and even those of comparatively 
modern date are far from considerable either in merit or in num- 
ber. <A portion of AZschylus’s masterpiece, the Orestean trilogy 
has come down to us virtually in a single mutilated codex. 
more popular of the Christian Fathers, such as Chrysostom and 
Augustine, have fared somewhat better at the hands of monkish 
seribes. Yet of the genuine epistle of Clement of Rome, the 
pw gf of the Apostles, only one copy is known to exist, 
that annexed to the great Alexandrian Greek Bible, the glory of 
the British Museum. Even of so important a treatise as 
“ Against Heresies,” though it must always have been the very 
text-book of early Church history, the best manuscript (now in 
the possession of Sir Thomas Phillipps at Middle Hill) is as recent 
as the eleventh century. Thus the critical materials within the 
reach of editors of classical and patristic writings have been —— 
together without inordinate labour or difficulty, and no true scho. 
can have used them without oftentimes wishing for more abundant 
and less uncertain light, while seeking to thread the mazes of 
some obscure and intricate passage. ‘Those, on the other hand, 
who attempt to master the criticism of the Greek Testament soon 
come to understand what the poet meant when he complained 
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a few must have been 


church, every monastic library, the t of every 


ja fecit. When men had few books to read, the | Tisehendorf until 1859,and, being too important to be overlooked, 
ressing indeed. Every our. author. has. pr 
learned. various readings in 


the Gospels, and. such modifications of the text 


must of course have been supplied with at least one | as this fresh evidence may seem. to lead. to.. For the rest, what 


copy of the New Testament. The principal Eastern convents, 
such as. those of Mount Athos, of Patmos, and of St. Saba in the 
desert of South Palestine, contain even to this day a large collec- 
tion of them, widely differing from each other in age, in style, and 
even more in regard to intrinsic value, Considerably above a 
thousand manuscripts of the Greek Testament (those of the Latin 
Vulgate version must be well-nigh countless) have been already 
catalo by those who have made this subject their study. In 
whatsoever direction we turn more are constantly coming to view. 
Only last year eight were brought to England from so unlikely a 

¢.as Jamina in Epirus. An unwrought mine of similar wealth 
is believed: to exist in Roumania, especially in the mansions of 
those old families whose ancestors fled thither from Constanti- 


. month, will bri 
_ yet forthcoming 


illustrative in widely different degrees, yet nearly all in some | 


degree, of the very title-deeds of our Christian faith, not one 
twentieth part has hitherto been examined at all, while too many 
of the collations which have been executed are known to be so 
loose and inaccurate that it would have been in every way better 
had the codices been left untouched by the incompetent hands 
that have rashly meddled with them. 

To the difficulty of dealing with the criticism of the Greek 
Testament arising irom the very copiousness of our materials must 
be added another source of perplexity, more annoying because 


_ whole: cost of the work was to be paid for at o 


he has attempted he has carried out almost to the end. The 
peculiar terms of subscription he laid down at the 
nce by those who 
have hitherto Iimited the sale of the 
kk, to the serious loss of those. who have dispensed with its 
aid. But this inconvenience has. heen remedied. by the slow 
operation of time, and the fifth which is to appear this 
us to the end of the Epistles, one other part not 
ing reserved for the of the Revelati 
the Appendix, and Prolegomena. None but these who have 
occasion to follow Dr. Tregelles in any portion of his labours can 
form an adequate notion of the minute care and conscientious 


faithfulness wherewith they are executed. 
nople just before its capture. Of all this mass of documents, | 


The simple fact that Dr. has willin no 
single manuscript reading which he has not loded r himself is at. 


_ once the distinctive merit and the cardinal defeet of his great design. 


| For one 


rson to attempt the collation of more than a very 
small portion of the codices which are known to exist:would be little 


| short of madness. A selection must therefore be made from the 


it was not, like the other, unavoidable. The period at which | 


these manuscripts were written is spread over a space of eleven 
hundred years. Two of the prineipal, the Vatican and Sinaitic 
copies, are fairly referred to the fourth century; the most mo- 
den we know (Bodleian, Canonicus 34) bears date a.p. 1516, 
the very Ping in which Erasmus’s Greek Testament appeared. 
But to illustrious man, as indeed to all the learned of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a manuscript was a manu- 
script, and one pretty much as good as another. Now, since 
recent copies are more readily accessible, because they are far 
more numerous, than ancient ones, since also the later writing 
is usually the less worn, and therefore the more legible, we have 


Greek Testament, and of the Septuagint Greek translation of the 
Old, re ts the corruptions of the more modern codices rather 
than the simplicity and comparative purity of the elder docu- 
ments. Nor were collators of manuscripts in those centuries at all 
more intelligent than editors of the sacred text itself. They, too, 
took the first copy that came to hand, and bestowed upon it a 
certain not excessive amount of praiseworthy diligence in detect- 
ing its variations from some printed volume, meanwhile hardly 


contem) times. Some of the most eminent of them indeed 
barely knew how to discriminate the one class from the other. 
Primate Ussher, for eg when he had really lighted on one of 
the most mem and interesting documents in existence— 
Codex Bezwe, now in the Cambridge University Library—de- 
scribes as written eodem feré charactere with its fifth century text a 
foot-note which must have been at least four hundred years later. 
The result of all this misplaced labour may be readily anticipated. 
There grew up gradually in the editions of Mill (1707), of Wet- 
stein (1751-2), and of succeeding critics (¢.g. Matthaei, 1782; 
Alter, 1786 ; Birch, 1788) an undigested massof raw materials, 
whose credibility no one who had tested them, however slightly, 
could. feel assured of; far too umwieldy for practical use, yet 


its utmost limit in the Greek Testament of Schoz (18 30-1836), 
this pursuit, The fruit of his livelong labours is one of the most 
melancholy monuments in literary history. He travelled far and 
toiled hard on an employment for which he lacked the indispen- 
sable qualification of accuracy both of eye and mind. His enormous 
accumulations almost drive us to despair of ever finding our way 
through a weary desert whose bounds seem to be constantly re- 


It.is just at this point that Dr. Tregelles took up a subject which. 
dry as some have deemed it, has powerful sition for a calm and 


at haphazard 
for to from every quarter, and thus re 


for two or three h id i 
velo tea undred years, he laid it down as a fundamental 


Which he had not seen with his own eyes in its proper place. 


gigantic proportions of his self-imposed task may be estimated | 


from 


le advantage has 
n that every one of the four Parts (down to z Thessalonians) 
be a have issued from the press has been a distinct and real con- 
= to our knowledge, quite independently of any judgment 
Iadefeayjbe formed the critical skill and tact of its. 
e editor. One of the chief manuscripts of the New 


very nature of the case, and to a + extent it:cannot be doubtful 
in what direction the critic’s choice should lie, The oldest copies, 
though not necessarily the most true to the original text of 
a writer, are presumably such until the contrary. be proved. 
Accordingly, the few which date from the fourth to the sixth 
century were at once re-examined by Dr, Tregelles, and the 


_ evidence they gave (often not a little discordant) was reduced to 


_ a form convenient for use. He next resorted to the com avely : 


fi 


d and regarding modern manuseripts is now 
d the ingenious but pee attempts of Bengel (17 52) 
Grieshach (1796-1806) to classify them. The evil reached , 


| better aware than Dr. Tregelles that, even on ed ee 
not a few of them are of far greater weight than some w 


few codices which, being written in the wneial or old capi 
character, are assigned to a date not lower than the.tenth cen- 
tury. The great bulk of those in the eursive.or running-hand, 
pe gw: between the ninth and sixteenth centuries, and we 
nineteen-twentieths of the whole mass, are to him as thoug 
they existed not. He has collated three or four of the most 
remarkable of them, to the utter neglect of all the rest. So 
again with the Scriptural citations found in the works of the Chris-. 


_ tian Fathers, the application of which for critical. purposes, though 
rather to lament than to be surprised that the ordinary text of the | i 


often of the utmost value, makes large de onan editor’s. 
skill and discernment. Dr. Tregelles professes to have carried his 
researches down to Eusebius, who died about a.D. 340. Here and 
there indeed, for some P , we meet with quotations. 
from later writers, such as Jerome and Augustine. But systema- 
tically all the Greek and Latin writers after Eusebius are utterly 
overlooked, though the Greek Gregories and the Cyrils, Athana- 
sius and Epiphanius, the elder Basil and Chrysostom, all of whom 


, flourished in the fourth century, must. have had before them 
caring whether it was a relic of early, of medizeval, or of almost — 


Biblical manuscripts earlier than any now extant. Now when 
once it is stated that the text of Dr. Tregelles’s New Testament is 
exclusively based upon the materials which his own industry has. 
aceumulated, without the smallest reference to those others which 
the hard conditions of human life and the frailty of health have 


hindered him from appropriating, who shall wonder if, while. 


aiming at simplicity and scientific completeness, his system is 
found to be narrow, arbitrary, and in practice, though not de- 
signedly, unfair? It is surely right and necessary that plain 
truth should be told, even at the risk of hurting the feelings of 


his friends. 
But the Lane ego is gravely exercised by Bishop Elli- 
cott’s assertion that Dr. Tregelles’s “ general principle of estimating, 


rhaps justly, called in 
tells usin reply, that 


question by many competent scholars.” 
a tendency to revert to modern manuscripts, without 


“if there 


_ rigidly testing their critical value, then all the progress that has 
almost the only Roman Catholic who has shown any interest in | 


been made from Griesbach’s time to the present'will have been made 
in vain” (Remarks, p. 7). But who ever p to base the text 
either mainly or exclusively on the authority of the later manu- 
scripts “without rigidly testing their critical value”? What 
living writer advocates resting on the mere numerical preponder- 
ance of later copies, if the early uncials will but among 
themselves? But, divided as these perpetually are in the Gospels, 
two against three and three against two, what course is so reason- 
able as to turn to those less ancient copies of which we know at 
least thus much, that there are not transcripts of any of the older 
manuscripts yet surviving? And when we come to scan them 
more closely and to “ test their critical value,” no person is 


ich 


he has used in preference simply because chanced to be 
| weitten in capital letters. The a that when he admitted 
the readings of four cursives into the roll of his chosen authorities, 


he gave up his whole case, so far as it depended on the mere 


accident of the age and style of writing.of the documents he 


employed. Just the same motive for selecting a few out of the 
whole mass by reason of their special internal excellence which 
persuaded him to bestow such resolute attention on the almost 


illegible Colbert 2844 at Paris, should have induced him to admit | 


the readings, as well of several othe: 
very remarkable Church-lesson book, 
Museum. That more exact acquaintance with the true 
of the cursives which has been attained within the last twenty 
years has powerfully modified the judgment of critics both here 
and on the Continent, as may be seen by a4 one who will but 
consult the most recent editions of the Greek Testament. If Dr, 


so by all means of that 
urney 22, in the British 


ppendix which. shall contain. its - 


character 


. 
@ 
irom our view. | 
peating, it may be 
| The 
that alter more than thirty years cessan = 
the Codex Vaticanus, in Dr. ‘l'regelles’s the most 
venerable and pure of them all, he has been unable to examine, | a 
by reason of the obstacles most illiberall : 
‘wn in Ais way at Kome, Even his perseverance was at length : 
ee by the stupid obstinacy of the Papal Court. The next. | i 
age and value, the Codex Sinaiticus, was not discovered by | ; : 
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Tregelles alone shall prove unable to assimilate the fruits of other 
persons’ labour, and to find in his system a proper place for 
ascertained facts hitherto unknown and unsuspected, while the 
value of his own collations must remain the same as ever, his in- 
—s a critical authority cannot be otherwise than seriously 
im 
ur waning space forbids us to notice at length a portion of the 
Bishop of Gloucester’s remarks which probably gave Tregelles’s 
admirers the most concern, wherein he regrets that editor’s de- 
ficiency in re to “critical instinct and scholarly ity.” 
And this is just a matter rather for individual feeling than for 
formal discussion. Every one must and will decide upon it for 
himself. It cannot, however, be disrespectful to say that, whether in 
literature or in science, the power of observing facts and the power 
of reasoning correctly upon them are seldom possessed by the same 
man inany eminent degree. Tischendorf, unrivalled for his zeal 
and aptitude as a collator of manuscripts, never knows his own 
mind about the text for five years together. Now it is difficult to 
take Tregelles’s book as one’s daily companion for any length of 
time without arriving at the conviction that, with all its minute 
accuracy, it lacks the last finish of accomplished scholarship. One 
such reading as Barricayrec, adopted in Matthew xxviii. 19 for 
BazriZovrec of the common text (and many like cases occur 
throughout his bis is enough to show his inability to appreciate 
the value of inte evidence whenever that of his documents 
is not unequally divided. We are well aware how hard it often 
is to adjust the balance between conflicting | pee gprnnsn whether 
— to the style and subject-matter of each several writer, 
or to the general phenomena of diplomatic testimony; how pre- 
carious are the conclusions to which they lead us ; how perpetually 
the best judges are baffled and perplexed in their application of 
even very simple canons which have their sole foundation in the 
dictates of common sense. But, as that strategist is said to be 
the most skilful who makes the fewest mistakes, so it is through 
gaining experience from his own repeated failures that the critic 
arns to surmount his difficulties. Those who, like Dr. Tregelles, 
forego the attempt through mere despair of success, can have no 
claim to the highest praise. 

‘To conclude. If we are not wrong in supposing that the text of 
the Revelation is ready, or almost ready, for the press, we must 
urge upon those who have charge of the work to publish it at the 
earliest possible date. This course is due as much to Dr. Tre- 
gelles’s literary reputation as to his patient (or now perhaps 
somewhat impatient) subscribers. The book is short, the docu- 
ments available are only too few. Of the five first-rate uncials 
complete or nearly so in the Gospels and Acts, the Apocalypse is 
contained in but two, and about two-thirds of it in another. All the 
rest of Dr. Tregelles’s Greek manuscripts save one, the well-known 
Codex Leicestrensis, have deserted him altogether, and, so far as we 
know, he has substituted but four in their room—a scanty roll in- 
deed for settling the readings of a book whose received text is far 
more corrupt than that of any other in the New Testament. Were 
the editor again at work we would press kore him the expediency 
of employing certain additional copies collated ready for his use, 
especially the elder of the two now at Parham, which Lord De la 
Zouche brought from Mount Athos in 1837. But it is all too late 
to attempt to remedy what may seem defective in the design or 
execution of this great monument of wisely directed industry. 
Such as it is, let it appear at once. The office of his friendly 
helpers will be well done if quickly done. England is, or ought 
to be, proud of such a man as Dr, Tregelles. It is something that, 
in an age when almost every one seems eager to snatch the reward 
of his efforts “as the hasty fruit before the summer,” a solitary 
student here and there has deliberately consecrated his best years 
to what he believes to be a work deserving all his pains; and, 
unmoved by neglect or sickness or pecuniary loss, is content to 
live and labour quietly 

As ever in the Great Taskmaster’s eye. 


AGAINST TIME.* 


We could not deny, even if we were the most bigoted oppo- 
nents of women’s rights, that women have successtully 
invaded one great intellectual province. It is fast becoming the rule, 
instead of the exception, that a novelist should belong to the softer 
sex. We do not complain of this state of things ; on the contrary, 
we admit freely that women have many merits in which it is diffi- 
cult for men to rival them ; they have a more delicate touch ; they 
catch many evanescent phases of feeling with ter quickness 
and perhaps their influence tends on the whole (for we are glad 
to think that the ladies who are more masculine than men are 
still an exception) to raise and purify the ordinary tone of thought. 
But having made this admission, we must also say that the 
weaknesses of lady-writers are no less conspicuous, and that our 
English school of novelists is in special danger of losing its old 
vigour as the proportion of the feminine element increases. 
Thackeray complained pathetically that it was impossible to 
paint a man completely on account of the growing prudery of 
our manners. It is rapidly coming to be true that most of, our 
novelists not only might not paint a man if they could, but that 
they could not if they might. The English novel represents too 
often the view which is taken of life by young women who have 
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been carefully shielded from a knowledge of many of its realities 
and who are writing for other young ladies as ignorant as them. 
selves. There is infinite labour and no little skill expended upon 
rtraying the dreams and the sentimental sufferings of lovely 
eroines between the ages of sixteen and six-and-twenty- 
and occasionally we have a very fair picture of the enthusiastic 
young clergyman; but the genuine male animal, the middle. 
aged barrister, for example, the stockbroker, or the politician, 
has pretty nearly disappeared from our fictitious literature. Wo 
do not mean to say that there are not many lay-figures which 
represent such characters, but we do assert that the passions and 
the interests of the adult male Englishman are beyond the 
power of the great majority of our modern aspirants to fame; and 
this for the simple reason that most of them are disqualified b 

e, sex, and education from really understanding characters whi 

t d know by report. ~ 

e say so much by way of preface, without attempting to do 
justice to a very serious consideration, in order to justify the plea- 
sure with whiclr we see the appearance of a new novelist who to 

considerable merits of style and general capacity adds the ve: 
unequivocal merit of being a grown-up man, Mr. Shand, who is 
— making his first appearance as a novelist, differs from 
the great majority of new candidates for reputation by putting hig 
chief strength into the description of male characters, oa by 
selecting the machinery of his story from an order of things into 
which the most pushing advocates of feminine rights have not 
hitherto penetrated. There is, so far as we know, no instance at 
present of a female stockbroker or director of a Financial Compan j 
and therefore Mr. Shand, by simply going into the City, has placed 
himself at once beyond the reach of feminine competition. The 
ruined merchant is indeed still a frequent figure in the romance of 
the day; but for the most part the writers wisely shrink from the 
task of venturing in person beyond Temple Bar. The Funds are 
still to them what they were to Mr. Weller—mysterious things 
always going up and down in the City—but they have no concep- 
tion as to the machinery by which these fluctuations are governed, 
or the ambitions and agonies and exultations caused in the persons 
more immediately concerned, Yet it must be admitted that here is 
a fair field for the novelist. In many ways life is, or seems to be, 
growing duller and more commonplace; but the battles which 
are fought upon the Stock Exchange, the deep strategical devices 
by which they are governed, and the triumphs and defeats to 
which they lead, afford as much material of human suffering and 
happiness as that old-fashioned warfare whose picturesque circum- 
stances have been more generally grasped by novelists. Mr, 
Shand’s hero goes through a long and well-fought campaign on 
that difficult ground ; he has to struggle against Bulls and Bears; 
he undermines the elaborate plots of rivals who fight under the 
banners of great capitalists and form combinations of hostile Com- 


‘panies; and he has ample opportunities of showing his courage 


and fertility of resource, and is forced to go through alternations of 
hope and despair enough to try the strongest nerve and the 
keenest intelligence. It is of course impossible to make plainly 
intelligible to the ordinary mind those mysterious combinations 
which we may see brought to the highest pitch of perfection in 
the singular history of the Erie Railroad ; but we are enabled to 
understand, with sufficient clearness for all practical purposes, the 
general nature of the manceuvres by which the Crédit Foncierand 
Mobilier of Turkey—such is the name of the great Company of 
Mr. Shand’s story—works its way to the very height of prosperity, 
and is then suddenly exploded in the evil days of the panic. The 
hero whose fate is bound up with the fortunes of the pe oe | is 
a man of far greater talents and virtues than we frequently find, 
as becomes the hero of a novel; but he is a real living and movin 
Englishman of the present day, liable to such sufferings as bef 
many of his countrymen, and moved by passions with which 
grown-up men may sympathize. He isso far incomparably superior 
to the milk-and-water heroes created by well-meaning novelists 
of the other sex, who at times remind us ,of the feeblest 
of youthful curates, and at times are melodramatic performers 
from old romances, transplanted into highly inappropriate sur- 
roundings. Hugh Childersleigh, the gentleman in question, is in 
fact a very vigorous and human hero, not too perfect, but ener- 
etic and sagacious enough to command our respect and interest. 
t is a rare and considerable merit to have a substantial and satis- 
factory hero. We must add that the plot in which he is set to 
work, though not exactly of the most probable nature, is very 
well devised, and is developed with considerable skill. 
Childersleigh, we shall only say, has a considerable sum of money 
left to him on the condition—which is much more frequent in fiction 
than in fact—that within three years he will win a fortune equal to 
it in amount. He is, therefore, placed in this position, that if he 
can make a quarter of a million in three years out of 20,000/., he 
will have another quarter of a million added to it. The prize isa 
tempting one; but as Mr. Childersleigh has hitherto been in the 
habit of spending most of his income at German gambling-tables, 
it is not a very easy one to grasp. His first impression is that he 
will betake himself to some gold mining district in the Far West; 
his second, and more rational one, is that he will ally himself 
with a certain keen speculator, and start a Company in the City. 
Of his subsequent fate, of the amazing talent for financial opera- 
tions which he develops, of the temptations offered to him to 
make a bad use of his position, of the struggles which he has to 
carry on against his less scrupulous partner, of the clever strokes 
which he devises, and the deep mancuvres by which it # 
attempted to meet them, of the mode in which his success m 
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the City gets mixed up with his success in love, and of certain 
adventures which perplex his schemes and lead to an un- 

ted result, we shall not speak in detail. It is sufficient to 
say that the plot shows a great deal of ingenuity, though, to do 
ctice to our Own Sagacity, we must add that we guessed the 
peor a little earlier than would have been theoretically desirable. 
Still, in spite of this premature discovery, we followed the story 
from its commencement to its close with far more interest than 
ordinary novels can arouse in a mind grown weary with a long 
course of fiction. 

And now we must venture upon the rather less pleasing task 
of hinting at one or two defects in a story otherwise of much 
promise. It may be asf agp but we confess that we are not 

uite satisfied with the distribution of virtues amongst the 
* aracters. Mr. Childersleigh is a gentleman of old family, and 
his friends are for the most part in a distinguished social position. 
One or two of them have been in the habit of gambling on the 
Tarf or at Homburg, before taking to gambling in the City. He has 
to encounter a set of practised speculators and more or less steady- 

ing bankers. Now it may be a natural result of the conditions 
of the plot, but somehow it affects us rather unpleasantly, to find 
that the aristocratic characters monopolize not merely all the 
manners, which is probable enough, but all the virtues and 
most of the talents. The wealthy country gentlemen are models 
of honourable good-feeling and clear-headed sagacity; even the 
habitual gamblers repent and behave in the noblest manner to 
those who have befriended them when in difficulties, and the 
amount of generosity and good-feeling is as marvellous as the 
rewards which are finally heaped on the hero, and the amazing 
readiness with which he beats the men of business at their 
own weapons. On the other hand, the merchants and their 
friends are detestable snobs; and the more speculative persons 
are not only snobs, but blackhearted villains, The rewards 
are pretty fairly proportioned to the merits; and whereas Mr. 
Childersleigh is portioned off with a lovely wife, a family es- 
tate,a large property, and universal admiration, his colleague in 
the promotion of the Company has to be assassinated in the last 
to satisfy our sense of justice in a moderate degree. The 
moral would have been better, and, what is of more import- 
ance, there would have been a greater air of truthfulness in the 
story, if the fine gentlemen who touched pitch had been a little 
more defiled, and had more nearly found their match in the 
wicked City men with whom they mixed themselves up. As it 
is, weseem to be taught that a speculating money-lender who gets 
up a Company is sure to be a rogue, which we by no means deny ; 
but that the cultivated gentleman who tries to go shares with 
him will both surpass him at his own tricks, and preserve his 
honour immaculate in spite of it. All this mass of virtue and 
intelligence which thus encounters the evil influences of the City 
rather takes off from the satirical force of the book. It would 
have had a keener edge and been more truthful if it had exhi- 
bited a certain degree of demoralization, and a certain liability 
to getting the worst of it, on the side of these aristocratic specu- 
lators who suddenly venture into the region of Bulls and Bears, 
and fight those monsters with their own weapons. In short, we 
have a little too much rosewater, owing probably to that prevailin 
weakness of English novelists, the desire to make everything en 


happily. 
in the vein of fault-finding we may add that the ladies 
ate not quite equal to the gentlemen; and especially that the 
heroine, who is tinally brought to unlimited happiness, strikes us 
as rather an insipid young person. However, this may be reckoned 
as merely the weakness necessarily allied to the merit of which 
we have previously spoken. We are so glad to have a novel in 
which the men really behave as such that we willingly compound 
by admitting ladies who, for once, are less vividly described than 
emen. At any rate, with the exception of the faults we have 
mentioned, we may fairly congratulate Mr. Shand on having pro- 


duced a novel, and one, moreover, which opens with very 
co success a fertile and hitherto almost unexplored field 
for our purveyors of fiction. 


FITZGERALD'S PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY AND DRAMATIC 
EFFECT.* 


R, PERCY FITZGERALD'S Life of David Garrick was 

_ hot a very masterly performance, and the work now before 

us bristles with imperfections, Nevertheless its general purport is 
good. The author clearly sees that the stage is not what it ought 
to be, ane that it does not make the appeal to the intellect of the 
age that it did fifty years ago. He fairl sums up the defects of 
modern theatres, actors, and pieces, and he a wholesome horror of 
burlesque, His reading is not very extensive, or else he keeps it 
under a bushel; but this does not materially affect the value of 
is dissertations. He wishes to point out the decline of comedy 
within a epeanrely short period, and for this purpose fami- 
liarity with the standard works that pleased our fathers, and such 
knowledge of the merits of our old actors as can be obtained from 
a is quite sufficient, affording precisely the standard by which 
Mr. Fitzgerald wishes to measure the shortcomings of the day. 
She Stoops to Conquer, the School for Scandal, the Man of the 
World, and some works of the elder Morton—to whom, by the 
way, Mr. Fitzgerald kindly makes a present of the younger Col- 


* Principles of Comedy and Dramatic Effect. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. 
London : Tinsley 1870, 


man’s Heir-at-Law—are his model comedies, and he knows them 
well. He also has at his fingers’ ends the criticisms of Lamb, 
Hunt, and Hazlitt ; and though these are liberally quoted, we may 
fairly say that they are not used in a bookmaking spirit. 

His title, Principles of Comedy and Dramatic Effect, is not very 
happily chosen, inasmuch as it leads to the expectation that the 
work will prove of a theoretical kind, embodying the principles on 
which comedy in general, to say nothing of Ceumutie effect, should 
be based ; whereas it is nothing of the sort. It does not contain a 
line which would apply to the comedies of Terence, or of the chief 
Spanish dramatists; and these surely, if not named, should be tacitly 
comprehended when general principles are to be established. Far 
from being of universal application, Mr. Fitzgerald’s remarks 
apply only to a short period, and that not a very brilliant one, in 

e history of a country always in later days less theatrical than 
the French or the Germans, his references to the Parisian stage 
being merely made to show how far it is superior to our own. 
That “ ultra-realism” is a mistake, that authors when they write 
comedy should consult nature and fitness rather than their own 
desire to appear witty, and that actors should contribute to the 
adequate performance of an entire work instead of studying 
each his own individual glory, may be set down as the truths 
most prominently enforced and illustrated by Mr. Fitzgerald. 
These truths are by no means novel, but still, as little or no 
attempt has yet been made to apply them, there is no harm in pro- 
Janay Mey anew, in the hope that by force of illustration 
may at last attract a notice hitherto refused. 

ile objecting to the taste for elaborate scenery, as among the 
causes of dramatic decline, Mr. Fitzgerald ingeniously demon- 
strates the seeming paradox that, the more complete the attempt 
at minute reality, the more there is of failure. He takes the in- 
stance of an ordinary drawing-room represented on the s with’ 
costly furniture supplied by Messrs. ——, the eminent upholsterers, 
whose names are celebrated in the bills, the special conditions 
under which things are seen in a theatre being altogether for- 
gotten. In the actual world every little depression has its faint 
shadow, whereas on the stage there is no sunlight, no casting of. 
shadows “which makes the whole richness of objects in average 
daily life.” On the stage the glare of the pee is equally distri- 
buted, coming from every direction, the | shadows produced 
being the coarse shadows of lime light. The painter can effect 
chiaro-oscuro with his brush; not so the upholsterer. Let us 
(invited by Mr. Fitzgerald) also observe another condition of the 
stage. The artificial drawing-room is seen under circumstances 
impossible in the case of a real room, save (we may add) when 
the front of a house falling down through the operation of time 
anticipates the work of a hamest demolisher. e real room is 
seen from the doorway or from some point in its interior, but 
the stage room is ena me: after a quasi-Asmodean fashion, 
one of the sides being taken out that the other three may be 
visible to spectators stationed at a considerable distance. The 
moral to be deduced from these particulars is that scenery should 
be less imitative than suggestive. 

Accuracy of expression is not among Mr. Fitzgerald’s shini 
qualities, and though we find two or three strange sentences whi 
we would willingly ascribe to that broad-backed person the printer, 
we cannot adopt that course when we come to the following extra- 
ordinary passage :— 

Play-writers receive sums nearly as as was in the days of 
Garrick, when even a mediocre its was worth 
its three or four hundred pounds to the author. 


The ugly “was” is of course the work of the compositor; but, 
if we examine the whole’ sentence, we shall find that the 
author arrives at a result which is totally incompatible with his 
reasoning. His object is to show that the calling of the dramatist 
may now be pursued with as much profitas in the days which 
he considers “ palmy.” But look at his proof. The writers whose 
pieces run for at least half a year receive nearly as much as 
was paid at a time when a parce that did not run a fortnight 
earned for its author a considerable sum. Full treasuries for a 
hundred and fifty nights repay the filler nearly as well as did the 
lightly loaded treasuries for nine nights many years ag therefore 
the dramatist is as well off asever. Nevertheless Mr. d is 


quite right, nay he understates the fact, though his reasoning is’ 
so lamentably bad. The prize of the su 


dramatist is far 
greater now than it ever was at any previous period. He has not 
the “author's nights” of an old system; nor is he paid a fixed 
sum total or a fixed “a No for the use of his play ; but, after 
certain deductions, he divides the ene with the manager one 
the entire run of his work, and when it is taken to a provinci 

theatre the same principle of division is still pursued. Thus in 
the case of a grand success profits are counted, not by hundreds, 
but by thousands. ; 

Mr. Fitzgerald has very sound views on the subject of character 
and caricature, and enforces them by precept and example ; but it 
will be seen that, whereas the intention of the following passage 
is quite in the right direction, the words convey a meaning con- 
trary to the very spirit of the — 

The chief secret of the success of the dramatic work of the old times was 
that such “‘ characters” were not mere isolated in the piece—coming 
in merely for their own sake, and the more sake of the actor who 
played them—but were real aids to the story. They were not formed so as 
merely to arrive in their turn, grimace awhile, do their regulation bit of 
fun, and then withdraw to allow the story to goon. With far more artistic 
views the oddities of the character were made to influence the story, con- 
sciously or unconsciously. . . . Itis the action, in short, that is neoes- 
sary to the character. character sliould exist for the story; and, in 
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retum, the character will find itself repaid by the discovery of innumerable | 
fresh “points ” of which it would ether wien been 

From a e by which the above is iments receded we 
may infer that the author, while making his remarks, had in his 
mind’s eye the very inartificial position held by Lord Dundreary 
in. Our American Cousin, The action stops when the ——' 
lord eomes on, and resumes its dull progress when the amusing lor 
goes off. They have, in short,no more to do with each other than 
with ‘the figures painted on the drop curtain, and this insulation of 
a principal part is rightly condemned by Mr. Fitzgerald. He insists 
very properly that the character should be developed aan action, 
and indeed from the whole tenor of his book we gather that he 
demandsno more. But he spoils his own exposition by laying 
down the strange theory that the “character should exist for the 
story.” Now, to take a comedy which our author regards with un- 
qualifed admiration, the Man of the World, can he suppose for a 
moment that Macklin created Sir Pertinax Macsyeophant for the 
sake of the meagre story in which he isthe principal figure? The 
writer wished to satirize the Scottish politicians of his day, devised 

type of the obnoxious class, and then contrived a 8 y means 
of Thich its peculiarities could be exhibited. It may be seen by 
intrinsic evidence that the action, if so it can be called, exists for 
the sake of Sir Pertinax, not Sir Pertinax for the sake of the 
action. We have even a stronger case in the Misanthrope of 
Moliére, where the action is almost #/, while many characters are 
exhibited. On the other hand, there are certainly plays in which 
the personages are decidedly subservient to the action, existing 
for the sake of the action only. The category to which these 
belong is respectably represented by the comedies of Terence and of 
Calderon, and by the many modern French plays which turn upon 
Court intrigue ; less respectably by those ultra-sensational dramas 
in which the personages are mere puppets used to produce a series 
of thrilling incidents. Now these last are the plays which Mr. 
Fitzgerald especially detests; and from the honest delight with 

ich he dwells on the excellences of the old actors as reeorded 
by their contemporaries, we can only infer that the plays which 
P him most are precisely those in which action is subservient 
to character. Why then has he laid down a theory so opposite to 
his real feelings? We find an answer to this difficult 2 nga in 
the patent fact that She Stoops to Conquer is ever before him as 
the most t work in the e,and that this comedy is 
based on the mistake of a gentleman’s house for an inn. Here, 
indeed, it is very possible that the notion of the mistake preceded 
the creation of Young Marlow and Tony Lumpkin. But really the 
question whether the dramatist invents a _ from the characters, 
orcreates characters from the plot, is utterly unimportant, provided 
that a consistent play with characters is the of his labours. 
We are reminded of the old scholastic problem, “ Was the world 
created in seven days because seven is the most perfect number, 
or is seven the most perfect number because the world was created 
in seven days?” 

Mr. Fitzgerald is very severe on the “ epi tic” dialogue 
of some of our modern writers, and draws up a list of extremely 
bad “epigrams.” Here again he finds a tower of strength in his 
favourite comedy, of which he rightly says that we vainly look 
through She Stoops to Conquer for anything that at all corre- 
sponds to “epigrammatic” dialogue. ut how about the 
of scandalmongers in Sheridan’s great play, who have little or 
nothing to do with the story, merely exist for the sake of 
saying smart things? Though we know that people are not in the 
habit of singing when they are in the depth of misery, we admit 
opera-books written with the intention that a whole body of per- 
sons, moved by the most intense and diverse passions, shall sing in 
harmony with each other. With equal right we may create an 
artificial world in which people live for the mere sake of being 
witty, and many admirable specimens might be produced of plays 
written on the assumption of this right, 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s objection to the modern burlesque, as ad- 
dressed to the eye only, without regard to the intellect, are sound 
enough, and his exception of Mr. Planché from his general censure 
is just. In this passage we have a strange mixture of good and 

His [Mr. Planch¢’s} name is more popularly associated with pi of 
what French call ‘Séerie” —a kind of and 
of some of our fairy tales, done with a certain seriousness, very much as 
it would appear to a child’s eye. 


On this we have only to remark that no two things can be more 
unlike than Mr. Planché’s light and elegant burlesques and the 
ponderous /éerie of Paris, which lasts for at least four hours, and 
which is so loosely constructed that it can be altered over and 
over again to admit some new “effect” foreign to the original 
design. Not to the féerie, but to Mr. Planché, do we apply the 

roposition that he works with a certain seriousness; and = 4 we 

ve no doubt, is the meaning of the author. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s admiration for French theatres, and all that 
ins to them, equals the Irish belief in French victories, and 
him into strange errors. Indeed the critic who looks with 

the utmost scorn on our B and Burnands, and worships the 
indecent and absurd rubbish which is enlivened by the music of 
Offenbach, is certainly not judging by a “dry light.” But what 
shall we say when he comes to the aspect of the Parisian, as 
compared with that of the London, theatre ?— 

Abroad . . . what does the State do? It pitches on some open 

Place, with a commanding position, and raises thereon a solid, handsome, 


landmark, as it were, that has been built by the town, 

This is a very fair description of the theatres in provincial Francg 
and in Belgium, but it by no means corresponds to the Parisian 
type, and in weighing the theatrical merits of two countries we 
ought to put capital against capital. Mr. Fitzgerald points tri. 
umphantly to the “‘ great houses of the Chitelet and the Lyrique,” 
which face each other on the Quai, but these are houses of yester- 
day, and were quite as flourishing as they are now when th 
formed part of that line of theatres which stood on the so-called 
“ Boulevard du Crime.” There is no theatre in London which 
presents such an ugly facade as the Gymnase, though it almost 
ranks with the Frangais ; there is no theatre in London poked into 
such an obscure corner as the lax but fashionable Palais Royal. The 
Variétés presents on the Boulevard just such a front as the Adelphi 
presents in the Strand. The old Vaudeville stood on the side of 
a square, the “temple” in which was the Bourse, and the neq 
Vaudeville stands at the corner of a street. To the discomfort 
of the Parisian boxes, as distinguished from the balcony, there 
is nothing comparable in London; but the people are so theatri- 
cally disposed that they can sustain an evening’s torture which 
would induce a grumbling Cockney to forego playgoing alto- 
gether. Those who want to see the greatest attention paid to 
the comfort of the audience must look neither to Paris nor to 
London, but to New York. Nevertheless, though the inhabitants. 
of that city are a playgoing people, such a thing as a distinctive 
American drama does not exist. So little has the history of 
theatrical architecture to do with the history of the drama. The 
fact that the French act better than the English is so completely 
admitted by competent judges that it scarcely needs restate 

and we would recommend Mr. Fitzgerald, in his next edition, to 
cancel his chapter on the French stage. 

Through Mr. Fitzgerald’s frequent qnetetene from his favourite 
critics we renew our acquaintance with the friends of our youth, 
but we cannot say that we are always inspired with reverence, 
The late Mr. Leigh Hunt’s description of the old actors was 
charming, but we doubt whether his admirer has done 
service to his memory by the republication of the following dog- 
matic declaration, made apropos of Elliston:— 

All art acquires its greatest effect from contrast, and particularly the art 
of human ridicule, which in a grave dress pursues one end, to which its 
means are apparently inadequate. It is full of contrast; its manner is 
easiest when its intention is most violent ; it appears to be absolutely in- 
different when it is absorbed in attention; it says one thing when it 
evidently means another ; and its meaning, instead of being dissipated, is 
peculiarly embodied and enforced by this confusion. It might appear at 
first like attempting to reach a goal by running away from it, or 
endeavouring to grasp a sword by putting your hands in your waistcoat 
aserig but, in an instant, the goal is reached, the active sword is 
grasped. 

If Mr. Fitzgerald understands this utterance of his oracle, we 
pare his acuteness. To us it looks like a series of unmeaning 
words. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is an Irishman, and of course loves things Irish. 
But no one can say that his patriotism carries him too far when 
he points out the obligations of the English stage to Ireland. Far- 
quhar, Bickerstaff, Macklin, Murphy, Goldsmith, Sheridan, and 
O’Keefe are names that make out his case completely. 


SAUNDERS’S EVENINGS WITH THE SACRED POETS.* 


, ee so comprehensive a title and a field so unexhausted, a 
writer of average tact and research might have achieved a 
much larger measure of success than can be assigned to this work 
of Mr. Frederick Saunders. With a world of sacred song to choose 
from, he could not fail to press into his service many precious 
relics of past hymnology, or to cull many choice flowers of modem 
sacred minstrelsy. But the amplitude of his range has demanded 
a diligence and discretion which he scarcely seems to possess ; and 
hence, we suspect, arises the tedium of his “ Evenings,” and the 
soporific influence of his ill-marshalled and ill-arranged entertain- 
ment on guests or readers who, like ourselves, come prepared tobe 
pleased. The truth is, Mr. Saunders has got his matter together in 
a hurry, catered for a large company at secondhand establish- 
ments, and bestowed a very imperfect amount of scrutiny upon the 
soundness of his collections, It is indeed almost a stretch of con- 
scientiousness to acquit him of deliberate bookmaking, although 
simplicity, rather than a set purpose of foisting stale or irrelevant 
matter upon his readers, is probably to be predicated of a writer 
who can call Mr, Gilfillan “ an eloquent pat a ”; Mr. Henry Ward 
Beecher “a later and greater son of the Church than Edward 
Irving” ; and Dr. B. H. Kennedy “ the incumbent of West Felton, 
England,” as if that were the distinctive address of one whose name 
is so well known to Shrewsbury and Cambridge. We are pre- 
pared to make great allowances to an American who undoubtedl: 
takes a common pride in the wealth of sacred song, original an 
translated, that the “old country” has to boast of; but really, 
when he tells us apropos of Dr. Watts that “his famous wo 
was his Logic,” and ventures on such truisms as that “ Schiller’s 
Song of the Bell is a wonderful production, and replete with 
poetic beauty,” it becomes difficult to attich much reliance 
to the critical faculty or the originality of the author of these 
“ Evenings,” which are eked out by an ever-ready supply of pages 


spacious architectural pile. It isa Temple. We can walk round it ; eve 
side has features of its own. We ascend to it by steps. It is an cided, 2 
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pages from such works as D’Aubigné’s History of the Refor- 
nation Very frequently foreign to the matter in hand. To 
an instance of his resort. to padding with the very faintest pre- 
tensions to be germane to his subject, we may mention that the 
ion of Joachim Neander as one of the first and best of 
the hymn-writers of the reformed German Church sets him off upon 
adigression of four or five pages about J. A. W. Neander, the 
Church historian, who was no poet, and lived a century later (cf. 
115-1 20); a only in d 
want of object e geographical jump which, in the close 
Fifth Evening, Mr. 
nolulu, and from the poetry of Petofi to that of a Sandwich 
islander. 

eis time, however, that we should attempt something like a 
survey of the scope and contents of the volume before us—an 
undertaking which will incidentally involve the notice of other 
faults. The First Evening is engrossed with the Biblical, Greek, 
and early Latin sacred poetry, and the platitudes and truisms of 
the first portion of the evening’s entertainment might with advan- 
tage have been retrenched so as to make room for whole citations 
of triumphs of hymnology which are further to seek than the 
Bible, and which are but imperfectly represented in fragments of 
translation. Clement of Alexandria and Ephraem Syrus deserve 
more copious representation than they have met with, as will be 
admitted by all who have glanced at the hymn sung at a child’s 
funeral, which has few to match it in the whole range of sacred 
minstrelsy. The version cited in p. 25 is by Mrs. Charles, a very 
uneven hymn-translator, as may be guessed from her rendering of 

these two lines of St. Ambrose’s Easter Hymn, 

Quid t hoc sublimius, 
Ut culpa querat gratiam ? 

‘What can be ever more sublime ! 

That grace might meet the guilt of time ; 
though in the specimen of Ephraem just referred to she is at her 
best. Where he has fs wend Mr. Saunders has had the 
wisdom to draw secondhand material from J. Neale, 
the facile princeps of reproducers of early hymnology. But, wit- 
ayer unwittingly, he forgets to admit his debt on all occasions. 
After a fashion with which critics have unfortunately too much 
acquaintance, he is wont to acknowledge about two debts in six, the 
firstand the last, as if these covered and franked the whole loan. 
Thus he credits Dr. Neale with the version of Zovepac rpicvpiac, a 
hymn of Anatolius of Constantincple, in p. 27 ; then passes without 
acknowledgment hymns of Andrew of Crete, Cosmas the Hiero- 
saya and Theo es, translated by the same master-hand ; 

then, in a fit of candour, owns his obligation to Dr. Neale for 
a beautiful version of a hymn of Theoctistus, whom, by the way, 
he calls Theoelistus. It is a great drawback to find that all these 
samples'are so obviously secondhand, especially as occasionally 


‘this weaned without acknowl ent is apt to mislead. In p. 28 
Mr. ders “loans” Dr. Neale’s statement that “Theophanes 
was the most prolific of Oriental hymnographers, with the excep- 


tion of St. Joseph of the ‘Studium”; and then, after quoting 
‘Neale’s rendering of Theophanes’s hymn, in which Adam’s regrets 
are 80 tically i » goes on to give another specimen “from 
‘n anthem by the same” (p. 28), which, in point of fact, is not by 
the same, but by Joseph, as the borrower would have discovered had 
he done his work more deftly. One of the few amongst Dr. Neale’s 
versions of Wastern Church hymns which Mr. Saunders has quoted 
eatire is that fine one by Stephen of the Monastery beginning, 
“Art thou weary, art thou langwid””—a hymn which the editors of 
‘the Appendix to Hymns Ancient and Modern have adopted, as they 
have also his version of Anatolius’s rijy “The day 
aspast and over.” Of the early Western Church’s hymnolo 
‘our editor might have given us more liberal extracts had 
gossip about the Ze Deum which is at best a little apo- 
cryphal,and about Robert Hall’s mistaking a verse of it for a text 
of Scripture—a mistake which only proves him neither a deep-read 
anologist nor a retentive reader of Scripture. When upon the 
subject of. Prudentius and his “Tn exsequiis de- 
functi,” our author might with adv have cited from Sir R. 
Palmer's Book of Praise the noble stanzas into which Isaac Williams 
has tumediit. “Mrs. Charles’s metre may have more resemblance 
to the Latin, but Williams's memorable elegiacs please the refined 
‘taste, and cling more lastingly to the remembrance. We demur, 
‘Wo, to the author's reason for giving only one verse of the pro- 
‘cessional hymn, “ The royal banners onward go ”—namely, that the 
‘worship of the Cross peeps out in some of its stanzas. The version 
of “ Vexilla-regis prodeunt ” in Hymns Ancient and Modern con- 
trives to give.a fair sample of the poetry of Fortunatus, without 
the taint to which original was in one verse obnoxious. 
Of Mrs. Charles’s versions of the “Salve t cruentatum ” of 
Bernard of Clairvaux, and Peter the Venerable’s “Mortis i 
tractis fortis” (p. 64), it is impossible to speak in raptures ; a better 
version of the * Jesu: duleedo cordium” of the former is that of 
Dr. Ray Palmer, a countryman of Mr. Saunders. The same 
Than said of another compatriot, General Dix’s, translation of 
omas of Celano’s “ Dies irs, dies illa,” which the editor seems 
to have thought the more preferable to the mass of English ver- 
‘Sons in existence as:having been “amid the tumults of 
war.” The first stanza’stamps the calibre of the whole :— 
Day of vengeance without morrow. 
shall end in flame‘and sorrow, 
As from saint and seer we borrow. 


The ending of the first line is a gratuitous denial of a resurrection, 


not intended of course by the translator; the close of the third 
seems to imply that the author of the original hymn was con- 
fessing a plagiarism. Crashaw rendered the triplet :— 

Hearest thou, my soul, what serious things, 

Both the Psaim and Sibyl i 

Df a sure J from whose 

The world in shall fly away. 

There are some better chosen translations of medizval % 
e.g. Lord Lyndsay’s rendering of “ Stabat mater dolorosa ” £ 72), 
but the impression at the close of the Second Evening is that the 
editor has scarcely done justice to the stores of early and mediwval 
Latin sacred song, and indeed that, had he had the originals before 
him, he might have achieved something better by calling his own 
muse to his aid. And a writer of a book on Sacred Poetry from 
Moses to Miss Elliott ought to have a muse at command, whereas 
of Mr. Saunders the most we can say is that in the main he has 
sagacity enough to stick to safe intermediaries between himself 
and the originals, though, as we have before said, he is apt to let 
a single acknowledgment of a cover a good many loans. 
When he gets upon the Hymnology of the German Reformation 
and of the Phirty Years War he steers safely so long as he avails 
himself—with the same chariness of giving credit where credit 
is due—of Miss Winkworth’s ermanica, “The Battle 
Song of Gustavus Adolphus” (p. 125), Wulffer’s Eternity 
Eternity ” (p. 130), Ulrich Duke of Brunswick’s “ Leave 
to God” (p. 137), Simon Dach’s “Would’st thou inherit life 
with Christ on high” (p. 150), and Neumark’s “ Leave God 
to order all thy ways” (p. 179), are only a few appropria- 
tions of Miss Winkworth’s translations made without a shadow of 
The case is altered when Mr. Saunders 
treads on safe lish e cannot “loaning” from 
Geor Macdonald's Antiphon. must 
that clever volume before him when, quitting Quarles for Charles 
Herbert, he sounds the flourish of trumpets, “Enter right wel- 
come and thrice honoured George Herbert, Rector of Bemerton,” 
&c. In England's Antiphon, p. 173, the same transition is ac- 
complished in the words “ With honoured thrice honoured 
George Herbert waiting at the door I cannot ask Francis Quarles 
to remain longer.” But enough of these. We must just note that, 
when om runs alone, Saunders is ve to 
as where, in p. 107, he quotes, as a tion of Ringwaldt, two 
stanzas art Nate Great God what do I see and hear,” one of 
which, the second, is an English original by Dr. Collier (see Book 
of Praise, p. 481); and where again, in pp. 164-5, he makes 

rner die twice—at the battle of Danneberg, 1791, and in the 
dawn of the 26th of August, 1813. Also that he has a — 
notion of what constitutes poetic immortality, where of the “ 
to the Divinity,” by the Russian Pindar, Derzhavius, he thinks it 
worth while to tell us that it is printed in gold letters on white 
satin, and hung up in the palace of the Emperorof China. Verily, 

A great portion of the materi venings 
readable enough. It does not strike us as written with authority, 
but it would serve the purpose of those who, like a metropo- 
litan member the other day, require to be set: right touching 
the authorship of “ Stone walls do not a prison:make.” Mr. 
Saunders would have known better than to wreathe John 
Bunyan’s Puritanic head with Lovelace’s laurels. He ascribes 
indeed to Lord L 
to guess—the famous epitaph in Brading Churchyard, “‘ Forgive, 
blest shade, the oer,” but he gives not 
of evidence for his ascription; and it is now pretty esta- 
blished that the lines are, in all save one or two more modern 
alterations, the production of Miss Anne Steele, the daughter of 
a Hampshire Dissenting minister, and the author also of a still 
favourite hymn, cited at p. “Father whate’er of earthly. bliss 
Thy sovereign will denies.’ t, generally speaking, our enter- 
tainer may Soadeapaibhest and most at home in is early and 
later English “ Evenings.” Often he caters for us some little 
known poetic treat which makes us aware of the riches of our 


Wakeful and wise. 

It ought to be added, in Mr. Saunders's praise, that he is most 
catholic in his cullings. The Wesleys, Air. Watts, Whitfield, 
Doddridge, and other Nonconformist contributors to our hymno- 
logy receive the meed that they so well deserve in the midst of 
@ great array of Church poets and . A more critical hand 
mught have made the book more instructive and entertaining by 

e compari of early and later writers; as, for example, 
where Beattie’s fine stanzas are quoted, inferring man’s im- 
— from the analogy of nature’s reparative power, a word or 
two of retrospect to the pastoral poet’s ai ai rai: paddyat 
would not have been out of place; and it might have been shown 


have had“ 
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sacred poetry. Such is Peter Heylin’s “ Sacred Oracles” (p. 232) ; 
seat and cure at merton, which the 
line “ Like angels’ visits short and bright” (p. 248) ; and, again 
a snatch from Crashaw’s fine lines 
It is an armoury of light ; : d 
Let constant use but keep it bright, ; 
You'll find it yields, 
To holy hands.and humble hearts, = 
More swords and shields <== 
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from a glance forward that Moir, the “ Delta” of Blackwood, has 
perhaps excelled Beattie in the expression of the same thought 
in the last stanzas of his “Casa Wappy ” ( P: 404). The book 
before us contains one good story, new at least to us; and, as 
we have found more to blame than to praise in Mr. Saunders, 
we shall conclude with it by way of compensation. It is of the 
minister of a Methodist chapel in Georgia, who, having left his 
spectacles at home on one occasion, intended to announce to his 
ee that the singing would be dispensed with. “ He arose 
and sal 
4, My eyes are dim, I cannot see ; 
and immediately the choristers commenced singing the words of 
the ‘Old Hundredth.’ Surprise and mortification made him almost 
breathless, but he made an effort to stammer out 
I meant but an apology. 


This line was taken up by the congregation in the same manner, 
when the dominie, becoming much excited, exclaimed, 
Forbear, I pray ; my eyes are dim. 
But remonstrance was vain, the singers went on, till in accents 
of despair he again cried out, 
I do not mean to read a hymn ; 
a declaration so palpable that it silenced the vociferous singers.” 


ROBERTS'S GLENMAHRA.* 


HE Western Highlands are words at all times suggestive of 
pleasant thoughts, and this year, when there is hardly any 
other place in which to spend the summer, they sound pleasanter 
than ever. And it is on this account that we are in a manner 
grateful to the author of this very indifferent publication for taking 
the trouble of writing and printing so many pages that have the 
‘single merit of reminding one of happy times and places. The book 
is nothing but a record of daily sport during a summer and a winter 
somewhere near the Sound of Mull, with a dramatic element thrown 
in by the introduction of certain shadowy characters who take the 
shooting and do the speaking. It is therefore of sport in these 
West Highlands that you are chiefly reminded. You think of 
rushing rivers and great salmon pools with the current eddying 
round the rocks where the fresh-run fish are always lying 
on their passage from the sea. Every one knows the sort of pool 
and the peacefulness of the scene, with no distractions except 
the pleasant noise of water and the bleating of the sheep. And 
then you think of the steep hill-side with the corrie near the top, 
where, when the mist clears away, you see a dozen stags, not 
one of them under seventeen stone, feeding on the grass by the 
banks of the little burn. And you remember the sense of sub- 
dued excitement when you were taken, like a led dog, within a 
hundred yards of the Test of them, and the stalker told you 
to be calm. Calm indeed! ‘You were anything but calm when 
the bullet went with a dull thud into the moss on the other 
side of the big stag’s neck, and he galloped away across “ the 
march” and left you on your stomach despairing. It was 
then you swore as no English trooper ever swore in Flanders, 
and the stalker, decent man, told them at home that you were 
“just aiming at it,” ie. at swearing, not at the stag. And 
there are the long tramps over the moor after the three and 
a half brace of grouse and the one blue hare with which you 
are rewarded at the close of a well-spent day. You rarely 
+ many more than three and a-half brace in the Western 
ighlands. No, not even if you have “the best dog in 
Europe” to find them for you. And everybody, not only in 
the Western Highlands but all over Scotland—and England 
too, for that matter—has “the best dog in Europe” in his 
kennel. It is an idiosyncrasy of the sportsman race to have 
this best dog, and a very all-prevailing iinagutanny: Of course 
everybody cannot have the best dog in Europe, but there is no 
reason why everybody should not think he has. It pleases every- 
body and does not hurt anybody, if it does not hurt the dog. 
But if you don’t get the bag you get in Perthshire, and have not 
the satisfaction of shooting for € papers, you have a real satis- 
faction of a different kind. The scenery, the combination of sea 
and land, the changing effects of sunshine and of shade, the cloud 
shadows on the mountains and the reflections on the waters, are 
such as can be seen nowhere to such perfection as in the Western 
Highlands. There is nothing like the scenery in any other part of 
the United Kingdom. And there are other reminiscences that 
these words recall, reminiscences of hospitable Highland homes 
where something was going on from morn till night—expeditions 
by land or water, on foot or pony-back, or by boat or yacht. 
ainly, however, by water were these expeditions, for the roads 
are not the strong point of the Western Highlands. But’ the 
waters are. And they are land-locked mostly, and you can never 
far wrong. And whether you are in the smallest rowing- 

t or the biggest of the familiar steamers, which the West 
or ar is so fond of because he says “ it is like carrying the 
ublic-house with you all the way,” there is no opportunity for 
Sais mfort. For touring, or sporting, or visiting, or health, there 
is no country to be com with the West Highlands. There 
are drawbacks, no doubt. Perhaps you have more rain than any- 
where else, and perhaps you have to wait long hours in an open 
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boat to catch a not quite punctual steamer. But the second 
drawback is soon forgotten, and the first is only one of the cha. 
racteristics of the district, and you get rather to like it, 
what is true of the country is no less true of the people. They are 
an affectionate, simple folk, with a strong capacity for attachj 
themselves to any one who comes among them. They may like 
their own people best. But even an “ Einglish shentelman ” 
will work his way to their hearts if he goes the right methog 
about it. And yet they are shrewd withal, and, like children 
and dogs, they know instinctively the man who cares for 
them and shows consideration to them. And they know the other 
kind of “shentelman ” who does neither the one nor the other, 
And this peculiarity of the Western Highlander the author of 
Glenmdhra seems to have found out; so at least we judge from 
the words with which he concludes his volume. “ Be well met 
with everybody, pay your way to the uttermost farthing, go to the 
kirk, have good frhioky in the house, never give yourself airs, 
remember that the shepherd and his dog are the true keepers of 
the moor, don’t quarrel with the minister, and I may safely ayer 
ow'll do no harm to yourself or other body in the bonnie High. 
ands of Western Scotland.” These he calls “ golden rules,” ang 
so they are. And it is quite true that if you keep them you will do 
no harm to anybody. But suppose you do not keep them. Suppose 
you keep some of them and neglect others. Suppose, for instance, 
you “go to the kirk, and keep good whisky in the house,” but 
forget to “ pay your way to the uttermost farthing.” Sup 
you leave the country and neglect to pay your bills, or pay them 
with cheques that your bankers find difficulty in cashing. 
then ? You may in that case do harm to a good many 
- and to yourself as well, and leave the bonnie Highlands of 
Vestern Scotland with anything but a pleasant recollection of 
you, whatever recollection you may have of the Western High. 
lands. Of course a man who can lay down such excellent rules as 
these knows well how to keep them, and Sir Randal Roberts has 
no doubt acted in accordance with them in all his transactions in 
the West, and has met with his reward. Indeed the whole tone 
of his book proves this, for he seems to have spent quite a happ 
time at Glenmihra, sporting and yachting and shooting 4 
and telling stories—rather old some of them—over whisky-toddy, 
liking everybody, and (to judge by his book) liked and respected 
by everybody. 

There is nothing of special interest in the book; but, as we 
have said, it calls up recollections of pleasant days, and that is 
something for a book to have done. It is of the same type of 
literature as the Zomiebeg Shootings, which struck us as bei 
about the very worst book that ever was written. Glenmihra is 
not exactly that, because it is written by a man who knows what 
sport is, and knows apparently what a good many other things are 
too. He is especially strong on boots, and devotes some half- 
dozen pages and seven pictures to the development of his ideas on 
this not unimportant subject. And his ideas are sensible, and 
may be commended to all sportsmen and bootmakers. Doubtless 
Mr. Fagg, the eminent shoemaker in the Haymarket (late Panton 
Street), is sufficiently grateful to Sir Randal for the affectionate 
mention of his name at page 49. But boots are not Sir R, 
Roberts’s only strong point. He is almost as strong on natural 
religion, and writes very finely about it. The following, for 
instance, is especially striking. It is much finer than anythi 
in the Zomiebeg Shootings :— 

Let atheists scoff and unbelievers promulgate their heathenish doctrines 
as to the Deity and His divine attributes. 1 am prepared to say that they 
have never seen God’s wonders on the deep or His works on the rolling 
prairies of the West, His terrific magnificence on the vast summits of the 
Himalayas or the gorges of the mighty Cordilleras, or where the hurricane 
with all its horrors sweeps devastation and destruction over the islands of 
the Southern seas; or, bound up with the mighty cords of frost, His power 
is shown in the Northern latitudes amongst seas of ice. I have seen them 
all, and worship the hand that made them, and that Almighty protection 
that permits man, in all his insignificance, to view the vast works of his 
Creator unharmed. 


These coherent sentences Sir Randal Roberts calls “ medita- 
tions,” and very beautiful “ meditations ” they are too. It is not 
often that anything so beautiful issues from a sportsman’s pen. The 
sportsman class are generally restrained by a sense of humour, 
unless they have been observing too strictly Sir Randal’s “golden 
rule” about the good whisky. i 
.But there is more in Sir Randal than boots and natural reli- 
gion. He has a fund of anecdote and ancient legend. He gives 
us the tradition of “Glenara,” or the Lady's Rock, in periods 
nearly as fine as those about the “terrific magnificence of the 
Himalayas and the gorges of the mighty Cordilleras,” and in lan- 
guage much more poetical than Campbell’s. And we have the 
old, the very old, narrative of the three hares—Alphonse, Achille, 
and the Old Emile—brought in somewhat unexpectedly. Itis a 
ood anecdote in itself, But it loses when it is written in bad 
‘rench, and with the point missed out. It is much better in good 
French, with the point left in, And there are many other thing 
in this volume of significance. Space will not permit us to indi- 
cate them all, and we can hardly recommend any one to go to the 
book to find them. But if anybody should care to go to the book, 
he will find one good thing in it, and so faras we can discover one 
good thing only, and that is the description of the West-Highland 
doctor; and with that description we will take leave of Glenmahra 
and the Western Highlands :— 
Dr. Duncan Malor was a Highlander bred and born, possessing all the 
fine qualities of his race, with few, if any, of their foibles. To have looked 
upon that quiet unassuming face and awkward figure you would uever 
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that its possessor was a gold medalist, and had carried off } 
ne a honours in his college days; neither would you imagine such a 
pon quiet humour, sparkling wit, large powers of conversation, and vast 
eae was wrapt up in that quiet, silent person. . . The Doctor was 
: irely dependent on his profession, and yet I have known him make 
a over a country in the depth of the night and on foot—to some 
y r shepherd’s house—that none but a Highlander could have accomplished, 
plyin him with medicine and advice, without ever expecting a farthing 
fort. though the Doctor’s practice was very large, he never kept a horse ; 
all his journeys were done on foot. I have known him for three consecutive 
days walk from 35 to 40 miles to visit a poor old woman ; and his reason 
for this, instead of riding or driving, was that, by saving the expense of 
keeping a horse, he was better able to dispense his advice and his medicines 
sepaitously to those tl peg who could not afford to pay for them. 
What money the Doctor to spend was always laid out on magazines 
and scientific books of the best description. The Doctor would call at a 
tleman’s house to see a patient ; it was, of course, an understood thing 
ie he dined and slept there if he was so minded. After his dinner, and 
his glass of toddy, the Doctor would retire to the room he usually occupied, 
his travelling apparatus consisting of a comb and a tooth-brush, and at the 
break of day he would leave the house, with a memorandum on the dress- 
ing-table of his next halt in case any one might require his assistance, 
without saying a word of adieu. Amongst his other peculiarities he had no 
fixed residence, his head-quarters being a room in a farmer’s house where he 
kept his beloved books. 


AFTER BAXTOW’S DEATH.* 


TRANGE things undoubtedly oe sometimes to a man’s 
S will, as well as to his goods and chattels after his death, and 
his property flows into queer channels and passes into unfamiliar 
rok se but anything more strange than the events which hap- 

ed after “ Baxtow’s” death have rarely come to our know- 
Pedge as Within the circle of every-day possibilities. For Mr. 
Morley Farrow’s book has this quality, that it professes to deal 
with human life as it might be, and not as it is to be found only 
in a lunatic asylum or a prison, according to the way of many. 
Whether the people are wise or foolish, good or bad, false or true, 
they are very much the same kind of people as those whom we 
meet at our friends’ houses and have at our own dinner-tables every 
day; and their lives are possible, if, as must needs be in a novel, in 
. parts somewhat strained and bsp ma We cannot profess much 
sympathy, however, with any of them. Aiming at realism and the 
avoidance of all melodrama, Mr. Morley Farrow has struck a little 
too low, and has suffered his every-day naturalness of character 
and circumstance to drift into commonplace, whereby his more 
exciting facts seem utterly out of keeping, while the tone of the whole 
is flat and uninteresting. Even the hero, Philip Burgoyne, is too 
foolish for one to care much for his good A sere y and too little in- 
terestingin any way to give colour or brilliancy to his virtues. His 
impulsive generosity in giving to a set of needy and unprincipled 
harpies any amount of money they choose to ask for is so boyish, 
his density of perception and consequent capacity for being taken 
in so unlimited, that we cannot follow his fortunes with any great 
friendliness, nor take it much to heart when everything goes wrong 
with him, and the solid palace of his prosperity melts for a time 
— air, like the baseless structures built in the clouds or 
in Spain, 

But that very melting away is a little clumsily done, and surely 
somewhat childishly conceived. It is always dangerous for 
novelists to meddle with legal niceties. They are certain to get 
entangled in those intricacies among which the very framers and 
expounders of the law themselves cannot always be sure of their 
way, but where, if a layman tries to take up the thread, it is almost 
impossible for him to avoid running his feet into a noose. All that 
part about the —— will, and how the disreputable old Bohemian, 
Sampson Baring, hoodwinked the law and overbalanced the scales 
of justice for the sake of such a woman as Ellen Montague, strikes 
us as singularly weak, besides being a stale device worn threadbare. 
And Phi ip and his lawyers succumbed too soon and believed too 
much, There were elements of suspicion in the matter from the 
first which would have put a sharp attorney on the alert, and the 
truth would have been wormed out by other means than those of 
the counterplot, which is just as stale and weak in design and 
execution as the 1 it is made to overthrow. It is not a very 
usual thing to find a will hidden away in a secret place in a yacht, 
years after one has been proved and acted on; nor would the 
nine points” of ssion have been given up so tamely. 
Novelists, however, must be run hard for incidents, and the last 
thing to be expected from them is that very novelty of which 
they were originally the purveyors. 

he character of the dsome, clever, drinking, disreputable 
old Bohemian and literary hack, Sampson Baring, is about the 
best in the book, odd and apparently contradictory as it is. It 
reads like a portrait ; but, just este it is good and lifelike in all 
else, we object to the introduction of the forgery business, and we 
think the motive insufficient. He loved Ellen ; granted; but he 
knew her, and he must have known, therefore, how hopeless his 

ances were under any! circumstances ; besides, it is not diffi- 
cult to determine the quality of the affection of such a man for a 

handsome, selfish, sensual woman, whose whole soul was bent on 
the acquisition of wealth by any means—a woman who had not 
the faintest glimmer of morality or high feeling, 2 woman who 
did not know what love meant, or what fidelity meant, and who 
be on the outskirts if not in the centre of that questionable body 

own as adventuresses. This Ellen of Sampson Baring’s enduring 
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on, this Mrs. Montague of the book, is simply detestablé:' 


cheming, intriguing, a bad mother, a faithless mistress, a rival of 
her own daughter not once but twice, angling for fortune with 
any bait, and as ready to sell herself to an old man as to 
entrap a young one, if only there is money to be had, she 
has not one good quality to redeem her vileness. The best 
thing we can say of her is that the picture is over-charged, 
and that she must have had some virtue hidden away in the 
depths of her nature, which Mr. Morley Farrow did not dis- 
cover. Her daughter Rosina, with her precocity and her art, her 
love of Philip and her hatred of her mother, is to a certain extent 
an interesting character, but unsatisfactory. There is a want of 
reality, of tangibility about her, a want of bones inside the drawing, 
that makes her weak and vague, when you know all the time that 
the author intended her to be both definite and strong. Her 
love too for Philip, so unasked and so openly confessed, is not a 
pleasing trait in her character, as it is put. We know that young 
girls do sometimes fall in love with men at a moment’s notice 
and without the smallest solicitation, but this is just one of those 
manifestations of instinct—for it is nothing else—which demand 
peculiar and most delicate handling by a novelist, if he would 


claim our sympathy or interest our regard. Given as Mr. Farrow 
has given Rosina’s stupid little passion, it is simply silly and con- 


temptible. 

Perhaps the most incomprehensible person of them all is Edith 
Baring, the heroine. Truly she is intended to be the sweet ideal- 
ization of all womanly virtues, but she errs by too much virtue, 
and is “dark from excess of light.” She gives poor Philip no 
chance, and just in propartion to her love she is hard and unjust. 
Because she hears that he has flirted in a mild way—only flirted, 
be it remembered—only paid certain obvious drawing-room atten- 
tions to other girls, she resolutely, stubbornly, do ly refuses 
him when he makes her an offer and tells her that he loves her and 
her only, and has never really loved any one else. Boy and girl as 
they had been together, always loving each other, both as Len { 
and girl and when grown up to young manhood and womanhood, 
she cannot find candour enough or confidence enough to tell him 
why she refuses him, to give him an opportunity for clearing 
himself of suspicions; but simply turns a deaf ear to all his 
prayers and protestations, and makes herself as much like wood as 
pessible. Whereupon he, like the fool he is, rushes off and proposes 
to Isabella Archdale, for whom he has about as much love as he 
has for Mrs. Montague—that is, none at all, and at the most only a 
certain kind of admiration not worth much. Men who have any 
pretence to wisdom, self-control, and manliness do not gene- 
rally marry as Philip is made to do; and the only justification of 
Edith’s woodenness is in his folly, That his wife should elope in 
after time with her disreputable lover, Cecil Ravenhall, was not 
to be wondered at from one point of view. But we imagine that a 
proud, unprincipled woman, who had married for money a man she 
did not love, would have managed matter’ with more tact and less 
indiscretion ; though to be sure Ravenhall had money when she 
went off with him, which might make a difference. For the 
desire of money seems to be the one ruling passion in this book ; 
and how to make others give what no one seems able to earn for 
himself, the one central problem of life. 

The oddest thing in After Baxtow's Death is the intense un- 
pleasantness of the majority of the characters. The four Arch- 
dales—and chiefly Chevalier —Mrs, Montague, Mrs. Wynne, 
Sampson Baring, Cecil Ravenhall, old Baxtow himself with his 
whims and his tempers—here are nine people with scarcely a ray 
of moral goodness among them to illumine their collective moral 
darkness ; while of the intentionally good, and those with whom 
the reader is expected to sympathize, the two old grocer Bur- 
goynes are shadows, Edith Baring is a prude and her father another 
shadow, Walter Merivale is also a shadow, Rosina Montague a 
distortion, and Philip Burgoyne himself is about as foolish and 
weak a young man as was ever presented to the public ticketed 
wise and strong. Surely Mr. Morley Farrow has made one blunder 
in his Psychology when he sends away Philip at eighteen “to 
make the grand tour” and learn life in European cities, and brings 
him back, say at twenty-five, isely the same in mind and 
character as when he set out. nl weal, experience, have 
done nothing for him, and the boy is not so much the father of 
the man as the man remains the boy to the end. Again, we must 
protest, as we have so often had to do before in reviewing novels, 
against the length to which the book has been spun out. ‘Ihe story 
is not strong enough to bear such extension, and the result is 
a certain feebleness and dilution which would have been pre- 
vented had the various events of the tale been strung together 
closer, had there been fewer unimportant details introduced, and a 
more succinct style of narrative adopted. Everything is made too 
much of, and the consequence is that everything is woolly and a 
little fatiguing ; nothing is sharply presented, or cleanly and clearly 
cut. Circumstances get lost in a maze of words, and one’s main 
recollection is as of a continuous hum and a bewildering scrawl. 
We do not say that the book is bad, but it is not good; though it 
has one thiag to recommend it, which is that, from an unusual 
amount of cursing and the trifling fact of adultery, it is not 
improper, and at all events it does not make vice either seductive 
or successful. On Isabella Archdale, who elopes from her husband, 
full = justice is done by her remorse, her misery, her igh 
and her death; on the forger Wynne and the disreputable o 
Bohemian, Sampson Baring, the hand of fate, if not of retributive 
justice, falls heavily enough; and the morality of the reader is 
assured by the fact that all the virtuous people in the story, how- 
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, are rewarded in the end, while the evil- 
scourged with the whips they had knotted 
neighbours’ backs. But Mr. Morley Farrow might ap- 
parently do better if he would; and we hope that some day we 
not only better, but got to positive point of giving us 
absolutely good work. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

. JULES SIMON is certainly one of the most active advo- 

© cates of li ; he thinks that every hour, every minute 

which is not spent for the benefit of humanity must be considere 
as wasted, and he practises what he preaches.* To a certain 
extent the right of diffusing our ideas, he says, is now recognised, 
and the day will probably never dawn again when a writer will 
run the risk of being sent to prison for publishing a volume 
without the imprimatur of the police-magistrate; but he begs us 
to remember that many of the old prohibitions are still rampant 
among. us, and the restrictions im by custom-house tariffs, 
sas laws, dues, and tithes are, in his opinion, quite as scan- 
lous violations of the principles of liberty as the censorship of 
the press was fifty years ago. M. Jules Simon hopes by means of 
universal suffrage and of the peaceful applications of science to 

t rid at no distant epoch of standing armies, concordats, and 

rotectionist theories; and with the view of hastening the coming 
of freedom he publishes this new volume, consisting of speeches 
delivered at Paris and Bordeaux on the subject of Free-trade. 
The various addresses here put together are full of that eloquence 
which is so characteristic of M. Jules Simon, and the book cannot 
fail to interest statesmen and financiers. 

One of the chief reforms which M..Jules Simon has in view 
refers to education; he would make education compulsory, and 
there is. no doubt that, if he is allowed by the vicissitudes of con- 
temporary politics to remain at the head of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, he will endeavour to carry out the ideas he has so 
often advocated. M. Eugéne Paz takes one special branch of 
that subject t, the development of physical training, and_he 
shows how a eyo, Aa is to the happiness of human bein We 
ought, as a rule, to live to be a hi ears old, and if we do 
not, with a very few exceptions, reach that period, it is simply 
because we neglect the most elementary rules of i? M. Paz 
gives very plain but very useful directions on the best way of 
mr ae our health and strength, and he terminates his volume 

y the description of a course of ic exercises which can 
be easily gone through in anyroom. This description is illustrated 
by woodcuts. 

From the time when the first political aggregations took place, 
when men began to assemble in societies, forms of government 
have ever varied. Republics, aristocracies, federations, are not 
facts of modern, or relatively modern, growth {; however far back 
we go in history, we find these different schemes of social life 
co-existing; and the problem only remains to be solved, what is 
the cause of this variety, how must we account for it? At 
every epoch in the annals of this world there have been thinkers 
who have been puzzled by this question, and who have done all 
they could to answer it. Their investigations, when carefully 
conducted, could not be absolutely fruitless ; but if many truths 
have been evolved by them, many more are still left in the 
shade, or only partially and imperfectly known. M. Passy, the 
author of the octavo we are now noticing, tells us that the cause 
of the errors into which so many publicists have fallen consists in 
their disregard of facts and their hetuns for 4 priori theorizing. 
They examine man, not as he is, but as they fancy he should be; 
and whilst they ascribe to certain of his faculties and aptitudes 
more power than they really have, they detract from the others 
in exactly the same proportion. The fundamental law of every 
political may, M. Passy conceives, be thus expressed :— 
the amount of freedom which all its members are obliged to 
surrender to the Government varies in the same ratio as 
their disposition to live harmoniously as units in the same body ; 
it follows, therefore, that all societies have not an equal 
share in the exercise of sovereignty, and to this principle there 
is no exception. Whenever the Government has been unable 
to in from its constituents the rs necessary to put 
down anarchy, the State represented by that Government a 
| noes whether it was a republic ora monarchy. Another fact 

eserving attention here is the absence of all correlation be- 
tween the state of civilization and the form under which govern- 
ment exists. These forms are quite as numerous at the present 
day as they were twenty centuries ago, and, notwithstanding the 
progress of civilization, we may affirm that the monarchical prin- 
ciple is the one which has during the last three hundred years 
gained most favour. M. Passy concludes, first, that the substitution 
of one form of government for another, merely according to the 
caprice of theorists, is impossible; and secondly, that no monarchy 
of an _ we has ever been able to become anently a 
republic. These two propositions are deduced from a minute and 
careful study of European history both in ancient and modern 


* Lelibre Echange. Par Jules Simon. Paris. Lacroix. 

+ Moyen infaillible de prolonger Veristence et de prévenir les maladies. 
Par Eugéne Paz. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 

} Des formes du gouvernement, et des lois qui les régissent, Par M. H. 
Passy. Saris: Guiliaumin, 


times. Our author has skilfully combined the exposition of events 
with philosophical remarks, and his book, whatever may bg 
thought of some of the views advocated in it, is well worth read. 
ing as a treatise on the science of politics. 

. Edgar Quinet, like so many other illustrious exiles, has now. 
returned to France, and the ideas to the propagation of which he 
has devoted himself so unsparingly are once more in the ascendant: 
but it still remains to be shown how the notion of right which he 
invokes in the preface of his new volume * is to be evolved from 
the discordant elements an just now at Paris, and how the 
new Republic will succeed in shaking off the pretensions of the 
Socialists. Meanwhile many persons will welcome the publica. 
tion of this book, containing as it does a reprint of M. Quinet’s 
pamphlets on the relations between Church and State. The po} 
of view at which he places himself is that of complete libe 
and his argument is that the nations which attach the greatest, 
value to the union of the two powers are those in which the 
religious principle is the weakest. He lays it downasa principle 
that no important political revolution has ever taken place which 
was not at the same time a social one, and therefore, by way of 
special conclusion, the attempt to build the French society of the 
nineteenth century on the Roman Catholic faith is an absurdity, M, 
Quinet, developing this thought in his work entitled La Révolution, 
has put forth a proposition which will seem extraordinary for an 
advanced democrat—namely, that the Republican Government 
ought to have announced at once its firm purpose to put down the 
old faith, and to consider its existence as incompatible with public 
—_ We cannot stop here to discuss so startling an idea, and 
we leave it to our readers to decide whether any govern. 
ment acting with the avowed design of sanctioning religious 
persecution has a right to claim for itself the title of Liberal. 

M. Boullier has travelled in Germany, in Italy, and in Turkey; 
he has closely observed the government and the civilization of 
these three countries, and he now gives us the result of his 
investigations.t The thick octavo volume before us is divided 
into two unequal parts, the greater and most important of which 
is devoted to our Teutonic friends. What are the changes which 
the events of 1866 have introduced into the ideas, the political 
parties, the administration, of Germany ? How have these events . 
affected, not only Prussia, but Austria and thesmaller Southern 
States? What are the consequences for France? Such are the 
various questions which M. Boullier endeavours to answer, and the 
wonderful campaign so successfully carried on by King Frederick 
William has partly justified our author’s conclusions. It may be 
true that the war of 1866 was unjustifiable, and that the feudal 
party (as it is called) in Prussia was the only party which en- 
couraged it; but it is equally true that, when France threw down 
the challenge to Count Bismark, the whole of pee: arrayed 
itself on the side of Prussia, and that Napoleon III. could find no 
support from either Austria or Italy. With respect to Turkey, M. 
Boullier recommends to France a system of political non-inter- 
vention, Let the various provinces of that wretched empire, he 
says, drop off one by one as the branches from a decayed tree, and 
let the Christian nations of Europe content themselves with 
exercising a kind of protectorate in favour of their fellow-reli- 

ionists who from various motives have settled in the midst of a 

ometan community. The last portionof M. Boullier’s volume 

is taken up by three essays on Machiavelli, Guicciardini, and 
Donato Giannotti. 

It is impossible that any work composed by M. Alphonse Karr 
should be quite valueless, and therefore we shall excuse all the 
rubbish he — collected together under the title of Les Gaietés 
romaines }, in favour of the last few pages, which have for their 
subject the vexed question of equality. There is not much diffi- 
culty in extracting from Labbe and Cossart’s Sacro-sancta Concilia, 
or from Baronius, facts to prove that popes, cardinals, and eccle- 
siastics generally, have not always acted up to their duties, and that 
the Christian Church is not now what it was in the apostolic 
times. If we wanted books of this kind we could easily find many 
superior to M. Alphonse Karr’s Gaietés in point both of wit and 
humour; but it is far more difficult to make Frenchmen believe 
that —s except before the law is a Utopia, and we are afraid 
that, with all his wit, M. Alphonse Karr will not succeed in the 
attempt. 

M. Eugéne de Mirecourt has composed an amusing novel § on 
the life of a woman whose real history is a great deal more start- 
ling than any romance—we mean Madame, de Courcelles. The 
late M. Walckenaér’s Mémoires sur la vie de madame de Sévigné 
contained (vol. iv. chap. vi.) details respecting that celebrated lady 
which give a very sad idea of the state of morality at the Court of 
Versailles during the reign of Louis XIV., and the ae iy 
of the Marchioness herself is of course still more remarkable ; but 
many readers would probably be frightened at the idea of taking 
up anything except a novel, and, after being allured by the taking 
title Comment les Femmes se perdent, they will rejoice in finding 
served up for their particular behoof a paper from the Chronique 
scandaleuse of the grand siecle. Nothing illustrates better than 
the life of Madame de Courcelles the rivalries of Louis Quatorze’s 
Ministers, the intrigues to which they stooped for the advance- 

* (Euvres completes d’Edgar Quinet. Politique et Religion, Paris: 
Pagnerre. 

+ Etudes de Politique t d'Histoire étrangéres, Par Auguste Boullier. 
Paris: Dentu. 

+ Les Gaietés romaines. Par Alphonse Karr. Paris: Lévy. 

5. Comment les Femmes se perdent, Par Eugene de Mirecourt. Paris : 
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ment of their. families,’ the disasters caused by their ambition, 
their thirst for riches, and their unbridled passions. Colbert, 
Louvois, Olympe Mancini, and Villeroi form, besides Louis XTV., 
the dramatis persone of this story, which even in the hands of 
the most wretched author could scarcely fail to have a certain sort 


M ieranite de Valois, Queen of Navarre, the sister of Francis I., 
the authoress of the Heptameron, and the fair champion of French 
Protestantism, is another well-known historical character whose 
place in the political, social, and literary annals of her country 
can scarcely be overrated.* A few years ago what we knew about 
her life amounted to very little indeed ; a chapter in Brantéme’s 
Dames illustres, an oration by Charles Scévole de Sainte-Marthe, 
afew scraps scattered here and there throughout the pages of 
historians—these were all. The Société de I’Histoire de France 
fortunately obtained, in 1841, permission to publish a number 
of letters written by the Queen of Navarre, which had till then 
yemained hidden amongst the treasures of the Bibliothéque du 
Roi; thencame M. Leroux de Lincy’s new and excellent edition 
of the Heptameron, with its stores of bibliographical and bio- 
ical information. From these sources it me possible 
to write for the first time'a complete and trustworthy memoir 
of 1 Valois, and the anonymous author of the Souvenirs 
dune selle Whonneur de madame la duchesse de Bourgogne 
(the Countess d’Haussonville, it is believed) has undertaken the 
ttask. The Renaissance movement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury combined with the doctrines of the Protestant Reformers to 
mould the character of the Queen, and to give it a stamp of 
originality which is extremely strikmg. The volume before us 
illustrates this, and, whilst explaining the share which the sister 
of Francis I. had in the literary and religious pro; of her 
times, the author man to avoid exaggeration. Some of our 
readers may remember the spirited controversy carried on ‘respect- 
ing the authorship of the Heptameron. Charles Nodier ascribed it 
to Bonaventure riers, secretary of the princess, and many 
were scandalized at the idea that a lady should be sup- 
to have written a collection of tales which they —— to 
as bad, from a moral point of view, as Beroalde de Verville’s 
de parvenir. ‘The review of the Heptameron given by the 
writer of this volume may serve to quiet timorous critics; the 
famous book has evidently been ran down by Aristarchi who never 
read-a word of it. 

We might eave unnoticed the warlike pamphlet 
of for the author’s arguments 
shattered to pieces by the formidable artillery of Von Moltke’s 
army; but it is interesting to see how far sophistry can go, 
and how a man can attempt to prove that France has been 
guilty of an act of madness in refusing to annex successively 

and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. M. Evariste 
Bavoux acknowled frankly that one great cause of the 
campaign against Germany ‘was the desire of the Emperor to 
turn my public attention from what he calls les anciens partis, 
and he then lays down as an irrefutable proposition that the 
Rhenish frontier has ever been the dream of France. On the 
latter of these assertions we say nothing, but it is certainly the 
height of impudence to taunt the anciens partis exclusively with 
a policy of peace which all true Liberals support both here and 
across the Channel, 

The society of the Hétel de Rambouillet has been often 
and admirably studied from various points of view. We re- 
ferred just now to Baron Walckenaér’s work on Madame de 
Sévigné ; it introduces us in the first volume to the whole coterie 
of préciewr and précieuses. M. Cousin, M. Livet, and M. de 

arthélemy -have likewise turned their inquiries in the same 
direction; and we have valuable monographs on Pellisson and 
Montausier, The Abbé Tisserand now publishes an octavo volume } 

on Godeau, the Bishop of Grasse and of Vence, “the dwarf” of 

Julie @'Angennes, the first member of the Académie Francaise. 

We must own that this prelate hardly deserves the amount of 
research which has been bestowed upon him; his life was com- 
paratively uninteresting, and when an author never rises above 
mediocrity it is surely not worth while to endeavour by arti- 
ficial means to give a kind of posthumous fame to his poems. The 
mania for printing every scrap of referring to the history of 
the seventeenth century ‘has led M. Tisserand away, as it has so 
many crities before him, and, with the exception of a few details 
about the guests of the Hotel de Rambouillet, we cannot find in 
‘his work anything that deserved publication. 

The journal of a voyage to the islands of Lugon and Mindanao § 
has appeared in the Revue des Dewx Mondes ; it is interesting, 
not merely as. giving us the impressions of a tourist, but .also 
because it deseribes the political state of the Philippine Islands, 
and the efforts lately made the natives to throw off the 

h yoke. ‘A good map has been added to the volume. 

M. Alex. de Saint-Albin’s duodecimo on the poetry of Scripture || 
may ‘be dismissed in avery summary manner ; it is remarkable 
neither from an exegetical ‘nor from a literary point of view. 
Pryor de’ Valois, reine de Navarre. »Par Yauteur de “ Robert 

mmet.” “Paris: Lévy. 

+ La Prusse‘et'le-Rhin. “ParM: Evariste Bavoux. Paris: Dentu. 

Etude ‘de Grasse et de Vence. Par Yabbé 

extrait dun journalde voyage.dans Textréme 

La poésie ‘des Livres saints, ‘Par Alex, de Saint-Albin. 

London: Hachette & Co. 


It consists of oiennies from the poetical books of the Old 
Testament connected by remarks of the most commonplace de- 
scription. 

In the preface to his tragedy of Harmodius*, written. before 
the great events of the past few weeks, M. de Laprade cautions 
the reader against endeavouring to find allusions to the political 
state of France under the Imperial régime. But ‘the very nature 
of a subject often does force allusions, and.a tot may thus become 
a " asencan satirist without meaning it. . de Laprade has 
endeavoured to write a strictly according ‘to the Greek 
pattern; he introduces a chorus, Pallas-Athéné amongst 
the dramatis persone, and the subject is treated with Hellenic 
simplicity. The episode of the death of the courtesan Lewna 
has been left out as too sensational, and too much in contra- 
diction to the usual tone of Greek tragedy. A translation of 
the famous hymn of Callistratus, gopjow, 
is introduced. 

M. Edmond Castellan’s Recherches “sur le principe @ Autorité + 
has lost its meaning, or very nearly so, in France within the last 
fortnight, and the readers to whom it was addressed certainly 
cannot be accused of allowing too much to “the principle of 
authority.” Our author ee oe remarking that we Euro- 
peans are passing through an of transition, and he fears 
that we are scarcely capable of weathering the storm. Whilst 
some are agitated by fears, others, acting under the influence of 
the most culpable indifference, feel satisfied with patching u 
anyhow a motley system of. politics which they fondly hope wi 
last their time, and aprés nous de déluge. M. Castellan gives us a 
history of what he ealls the principle of authority from the 
earliest epoch, chiefly dwelling on the excesses to which it has 
led. He is decidedly opposed to any system of transition between 
authority and liberty, and he thinks that the uneasiness from 
which the nineteenth century is suffering originates with those 
who would unite together two antagonistic elements. We donot 

retend to understand all this; but at any rate M. Castellan’s 
ream. has now become-a reality, and we shall soon see how the 
negation of all authority works for the happiness of a nation. 

. Albert Hans has in a curious volume { described what the 
Europe of the twentieth century is to be, with a boldness which 
may perhaps amuse him if he ever casts a second mere upon 
his predictions. The principle of nationalities is, he believes, 
that from which politicians must start in remodelling the 
map of the world, and this principle is destined to serve as a 
transition towards a higher state of things represented by the 
federative system. The various States are by him 
under two groups—1. The extensible, or those which will 
benefit from the application of the theory of nationalities; 2. The 
reductible, which wal be affected in the opposite direction. Amongst 
the first are Prussia, France, the United States, Russia, &c. ; 
amongst the second we find Austria, Turkey, China, the Mexican 
Empire, &c. So far as France is concerned, we learn from M. 
Hans that it eS prs comprise, towards the end of the pre- 
sent century, Belgium, mburg, the southern part of Lim- 
burg, part of the old Rhenish departments, French Switzerland, 
and the Channel Islands. We need scarcely say that M. Hans is 
furious against Count Bismark, and that his scheme of annexation 
involves the terrible war for which he, in company with so many 
others, believed France to be quite prepared. 

We cannot attempt in this place to estimate the claims of 
Hector Berlioz to the admiration of musical artists and critics ; 
but we can safely recommend to the extremely 


; interesting volume of Memoirs now before us.§ Berlioz wrote it 


with the care and the entrain which distinguished his articles in 
the Journal des Débats, and it deserves to be read as an important 
and amusing contribution towards the history of modern music. 
Italy, Germany, “oe and Russia appear successively in this 

lendid octavo, for Berlioz was a great traveller, and the anec- 

otes so plentifully together from every corner of musical 
Europe refer to an immense number of artists, singers, actors, and 
even statesmen. 


* Harmodius; tragédie, Par Victor de Laprade. Paris: Didier. 
J Reckerches sur le principe d Autorité. Par Edmond Castellan. Paris: 
croix. 
t L’ Europe nouvelle, Par Albert Hans. Paris: Dentu. 
§ Mémoires de Hector Berlioz. Paris: Lévy. 
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have now resolved to institute a CHAIR of cy ATURAL SCIENCE, and they are prepared to 
receive and consider A from C 

The Salary attached to the Chair will be £600 per annum (which will commence, to run from 
the date of embarkation), besides the See which wor oe fixed at £3 po for each 
Student per term of Six Months, the May each year. An adequate 
allowance will be made for Passage Money and ‘Outlit. 

While an extensive acquaintance with Natural Science is indispensable, the University 
Council have resolved to are a preference, ceteris parses, to the Gentleman who shall produce 
the most = Kiemnetory evidence of ability to teach Chemistry and Mineralogy, and the practical 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL end _ COLLEGE. 
CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDO: 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
There will be TWO CLASSES held at St. Bethslener’s Hospital in each b 
venience of Genth the 
October to January, and from to Provision will be made for 
T all the Subjects required, as follows : 
1) CE FRENCH, ENGLISH, MODERN GEOGRAPH 


‘uesday and | Friday, fi from 12.30 to 2 P.M. 
(2) MATHEMATICS and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—Rev. E. 8. CARLOS, B.A., Trin. 


Monday and Thursday, from 12.30 to 2 P.w. 


(3) CHEMISTRY—H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D. 
Monday and Friday, from 10.30 to 11.30 A.wt. 


Fee Soe the Course of Munthe, » Guineas. 
ee for (1) or (2) ...... eee uineas. 


commence on Thursday. October 6. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC 
A CLASS in the Subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific Examination 

from January to ond will Include all the Subjects as follows: 
CHEMISTRY—H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D. 
BOTANY—Rev. G. HENSLOW, M.A. Cantab., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital. 
ZOOLOGY and COMPARATIVE ANATOMY—W. 8. CHURCH, M.D. Oxon., Lecture: 

Comparative Anatomy to the Hospital ; late Lee’s Reader in in Anatomy at Christ Church, 


MECHANICAL and NATURAT, PHILOSOPHY _P. J. HENSLEY, M.D. 


may. on spain, prone orb the 
UNIVERSITY 


The SESSION will be pu Two 
when an Address will be ve delivered "Pri ed by Principal Sir ALEXANDER GRAS Ban. 
ive to Matricu of Study for 
ge. will be ound in the Univer ~ be obtained the 


, at the College. 


By Authority of the Senatus, 
JOHN WILSON, Sec. Sen. Acad. 


September 1870, 


f these Sciences to Agriculture and Mining respectively. 
ge religions t test will be ream uired from any person to entitle him to hold office in the 
y, or to or to hold any advantage or privilege thereof. 

Applications from Candidates must be addressed to JoHN AULD, Esq., W.S., Edin! 
Agent of the Province of Ot in Britain, and, along with Fifteen printed copies of 
monials, be in his hands on or before 10th October next. 

Further information will be afforded on application to the Agent. 


Otago Office, 3 Hope Street, Edinburgh, September 1, 1870. 


a E PROPRIETOR of an Old-Established LONDON 
NEWSPAPER would be glad to meet with a CAPITALIST, to take a sua = 
advance Funds for its further Development, or to Purchase the Property .—Address, F. H. 

of Sekn Chapple, Esq., 29 Carter Lane, Doctors’ Commons. 


(TRAVELLING NOTES for TOURISTS or VISITORS in 
BRITAIN and IRELAND.—The NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND 

cuveie' TOURISTS and others visiting the United Kingdom with TRAVELLING NOTES, 

available at the principal Cities and Watering Places of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


H YPROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.,M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on 
H{YPROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. — COMPRESSED 


AIR TREATMENT (for Asthma, Pratt and Lang! Disorders), Townshend House, 
Malvern. Physician—R. B. GRINDROD, M.D. 


QUEENSLAND. 


QUikangnattoN + under the LAND ACT of 1868, a and | the 


IMMIGRATION ACT of 1869. Land acquired on easy Terms. 
rmation and particulars to be obtained on application. 
JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General. 


Queensland Government Offices, 32 Charing Cross (Removed from 2 Old Broad Street). 
T. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, Thanet.—The “GRAN VILLE” 


HOTEL.—Situated on one of the most "pracing nts of Great Britain, it is pronounced 
most comfortable ential ‘amily Hotel in the Kingdom. 
e Cuisine is perfect. e e a 
Salt, Iron, ‘Sulphur, and and Turkish Baths w will bs be opened early next Month. 
Ramsgate i is mon ines. 
pinta men Beading Terme, erms, Three and F Four Guineas per Week. Special Terms made for One, 
‘wo, or ree 


Price Lists of the Furniture such as supplied to the Granville" canbe obtained on application 

to Mr. Monuny. 6 .-E. Works, Ramsgate. 

| YRELOAR’S COCOANUT MATTIN —Finest Quality. 
Warranted aa No = kind is 
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